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Pr |f ace. 


Sin tho casSof ray edition of Macqplay’s Life of Johnson, 
notes to this Life of Goldsmith consist mainly of 

f fufftrutiva details drawn from writers to whom Macaulay 
as indebted for his materials. 

Macaulays outlines are, sis ovet, masterly ; but the 
general effect of his sketch is somewhat meagre and bare 
:ompaPed with that of his Samuel Jvliilhon. It docs not 
jhow the same acquaintance, nor the same sympathy, 
with the subject. But, in spite of this, it posse pics tho 
Aarra of an artistic composition. It transports us in 
^Imagination back to tho age of Goldsmith ; it brings us 
1 and him mtnschlich rtkher, tefuse Schiller's fine expression ; 

1 it makes him for us a real living person'.' In reading 
'Nfacfulay’s worrfe ye becomo (lersqnally interested in 
j Goldsmith; this personal interest excites a desire pf 
closer acquaintance, ancf mak^s us wiflcomo every detail 
wlfich helps to fill up, without blurring,' the picture. 

Roswell, yith whose bode he was intimate, das for 
Macaula/ a considerable source of information; for 
‘heftiest Goldsmith ’^is a conspicuous figure on Boswell’s 
canvas. But) it was naturally from doldsiftith’s biogra¬ 
phers that he drew most) largely; and he seetls to have 
Irawn not from tbs,earliest of these, such 4s Bishop 
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Percy and Malone—nor from Prior, who deserves in¬ 
dubitably the first p]pc? on account of his *>rigi«al 
research and scrupulous Accuracy—‘but frftm the later 
biographies of Washington Irv4n$ and Forater, almost 
all his facts, and many of his Expressions, being eierwed 
from these two writers and q from Boswell. EEr this 
reason—and because they arcreas'Jy procurable—I have 
made especial use of Washing bon Irving’s and Forster’s 
accounts of (Soldamijh for proposes of illustration, and 
in case of quotations from Boswell or Goldsmith I have) 
made reference to tile ‘Globe’ l&itions, which are C 


fairly inexpensive. 

Of the almost innumerable anecdotes and other detai ^ 
at my disposal, I havg winnowed out those wjiich seemea. 
to me to best |upplemSnt Macaulay’s narrative. Thp°A 
I have tried to so arrange and connect as te fo| 9 
together with the text, a fairly continuous account I 7 

From the standpoint of ‘the shorter the better’ the*, 
length of my notes, as cqmpared with that of the text,! 
will appear outrageous. But it should be rememberety 
that the object of this editjpn is qpt merely to help ani 
exantination candidate to get up the text, but to give as/ 
complete a picture as possible of Goldsmith to those wb. 
may not have timt or inclination °to work their way 
through thousands of pa£>& • 

I trust that ^ie Chronological Summaries will be ofW 
iqp in^ffording bird’s-eye views of*the lives oMJoldsmithl 
and Macaulay. In the Introduction I haFe also *given 
an account of the period of.Macaulay’s life in which he. 
wnfte thq, series of biagraphiqil s'ketches.to which his 


Oliver Goldsmith belongs. 

But I should be sorry if by supplying t|ese few fcctr 
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I should offer an inducement to anyone not to procure 
ansi reaj, unless he diready possesses and has read, £htt 
most charming of biographies the Ltfe and Letters of 
Macaulay by his nephq,w,«6ir George Trevelyart? 

If. B. C. 

ChItiac-d’Obx, 

April, 1901. 




CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY. I. 

GOLDSMITH'S L1KK. o 

1728. Born, Nov. IO 1 I 1 , at l'allus, Ireland. 

1730. His father obtains the living of Kilkenny Weal, anil 
* settles at Lissoy. 

1731-3. Goldsmith taught by Klizabetli 1 Man. 

1741. Taught by I’aihly llryuc. 

1735. Una the smuTl-pox. 

1736. At Mr. Griffin's school, KIpliin. 

17311-41. At Mr. Camp)>ell*N school, Athlonc. 

1741-44. At Mr. Hughes' srhoo^ Kdgworthgtown. 

1744 (June 11th). Kilters Trinity College, DuDlin, as Sizar. 

l747.»His father dies.* (ioMsmith takes jmrt in riots at College. 
He gains a prize, holds festivity, is bi utility treated by 
Wilder, runs away, and is baought nack by Henry. 

B19 (Feb. 27th). Takes B.A. degree. 

1749-52.^Tht^s years of it^eness at Ballymahan and Lissoy and 

175k Rejectedas candidate (coordination. Goes off to Cork. 
JflteiUion of emigrating u>*Ainerica frustrate'. 

1752. Starts for London to study law. Loses all his'money in 
Dublin gsming-house^and returns. , 

1752 (Autumn). To Edinburgh, where be studies medians, tnore 
or less, for about 18 months. 

' 1754 (February). StartsJor the Continent. Itnprisonrll (7) at 
* Newcastle. ArnVe* at Leyden. 
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iirly spring). Leaves Leyden. Wanders through Ho)- 
rand and Belgium. At Louvain perhaps Lakes medical' 
degree (M.B.). w 

1785. Ai 1 Paris. On the Loire. In Germany (?). In Switzer¬ 
land. To Padua, where he possibly may ftaOe spent 
si one time and have taken a doctor's degree. (Cut see 
oj* 6. 18.) 

1786 (Felt 1). Lands at Dover. 

K56. In London. Assistant to chemist. Tries to practise as 
doctor* Proofreader to Sunwel Richardson. In autumn 
enters as UBhcr ptsDr. Miners school, Peckhams 
1757 (April-Sopt.). Does hock-Vork for Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths' 
(Monthly Review). Quarrels and leaves them. Is in 
great want, is visited by his younger brother Charles. 


1758. Applies Go Dr. Milner knd ia given temporary chargo £>f 
the school. In prospect of Indian medical appointment 
returns to London. Tries to raise money for outfit. 
Takes room in Green i^rbour Court, Breakneck Steps. 
Writes for Iwth Monthly and Critical. The Indian ap¬ 
pointment lost (Nov.). Applies for post os hospital 
mate. Rejected at Surgeons’ Hall (Dec.). *" 

1750. A strugglo for existence os bookseller's hock. l)r. 
Percy’s visit. c Inquiry into the Present State of Polite 
learning published (March). The Her. (Oct. vNov.). 
Visited by Smollett and Newbery. Contributes to British 
Magazine. 

1760. Chinese Letters (Citizen of the World) appear in PvJblie 
Ledger. Edits Ladies’ Magazine, and inserts his Memoirs 
Of Vollairt. Moves to the Temple, Wine Office Court. 


1761. Makes Johnson’s acquaintance (M;y 31). Foregathers 

with some of Johnson's circle at the shop of Tom Dhvies. 
Meets BoavyeK (who,is as yet unacquainted with John- 
•on). r 

1762. Publishes Chinese Letters In book form (May), and Life of 

Richard Wa eh (Oct.). Third scares in the Vicar of Wake - 
field (probably still unfinished) sold to Collins, Strahan, 
A Newbery (Oct. 28)., In winter to Islington (Mrs. 
Fleming's). * “ i ■ 

1763. At Islington. Works at his History. Intimacy with 

Hogarth. • Th^Club ’ foupded>(or in next spring). 

178k, Loaves at Islington, but kbeps rooms at Wine Court, 
Temple. Publishes History of Hngland in a Series of 
Letters (June). Johnson saves Goldsmith from the bailiff 
Vy getting 20 (or 60) guineas, idranoed on tbs Vicar. 
The Traveller publisher! (Dae.). 
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1763. Miscellaneous £»ays(ilated 1738-15). Kelvin and A htlina. 
Attempts to practise doctor. Takes better r^onis ^ 
Tamp|p, Garden Court.* 

1766. Publishes Vicar qf Wakefield. 

1767. Fer*oummer at Canonbury Tower, Islington, Ijforks 4t 

Raman History, On return to Garden Court ft visited 
l>y Parson Scotm John Newbcry dies. 

1768. The Good-natured Man at Covent Garden Theflro (Jan. 

29). Bhys lease ffi apartment in Brick Court' Temple. 
Bis brother Henry dies (May). In summer at ‘Shoe¬ 
maker's Paradise,'pa coltagc'ah Kdgawuro. Royal 
Academy founded. gioldsiiiitlt elected Professor of 
Ancient History. 

1769. Undertakes to write Natural lii\lyy (Feh.). Publishes 

Roman History (May). Gets to know tho Homecka. 
lfTft. Publishes The Deserted Vi9tvje (May). VRits Paris with 
the Hornecks. Life of Parnell t anil Life of Holinybroke. 
His mother dies (Sept.). Spends the Christmas at Goo- 
forth with Lord Clare, e 

1771. Writes the Haunch of Venison (published J770). At Royal 
‘Academy dinner (April). In summer nguin at Edge- 
ware, wnerc Boswell visits his lodging. Publishes His- 
lory qf Knylnntl (Aug.). Spunky Christinas with the 
Buuburys 6ml Hornecks at Bnrton. 

1772- Abridgment of Roman History. At falgcwuro works at 
Natural History and his new play. 

1773. She Stoops to Conquer at Covent Garden (March 15). 
Works at Grecian History. Pluns nil Universal Dir- 
lionary, but gives it up. Spends Christmas again ttith 
Buuburys anil Jessamy Bride at Barton. 

177^ On account of increasing ill-health intends to sell lessa of 
his Temple rooms. In Matyh is ut Kdgewsro, where he 
works at Natural History and Grecian History, and writes ’ 
most of Retaliation (all published after his death). Re* 
turn| to London. Dies on April 4th , 
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pHKON OLOGICAL SUMMARY, 'll. 

MACAULAY’S I*!FE. 


1800. Thomas Babington, son of Zachary Macaulay and Elisabeth 
(nie Selina Mills), born, Oct. *25th, at the Manor House, 

° Kothley Temple, near Leicester, the residence of his uncle, 
Mr. BLbingtoo. r 

1812. Sent to private School at tittle Shelford, near Cambridge* 
The school removed in 1814 to Aspenden Hall, near Bunting- 
ford. He remains under charge of Mr. Preston, the head¬ 
master, until 1818. About 1810 was his first appearance in 
print-zpn anonymous letter sent to his father's Chriatygn 
Observer, in which he scandalised the readers of that journal 
by eulogising Fielding and Smollett. 

1818. Goes into residence at Trinjty College, Cambridge. 

1821-3. Gains a Craven Scholarship, Prize for Latin Declamation, End 
two Chancellor’s medals for English verse. Is ‘ plucked' for 
the Mathematical Tripos, and thus prevented from competing 
for the Chancellor’s medals for Classics—then the highest 
test of scholaiSbip. 

1823-\ Writes for Qharles Knight's Quarterly Magazine: tdc battle- 
pieeos in verso, Jvry and Nascby; the Conversation between 
Cowley and Milton; Criticisms on Italian writers {Dante, 
Petrarch), etc. 

1824. His father fails in business. r Macaulay takes pupils and deter- 
‘ mines to gptrieve the loss, and to help his brothers and sisters. 

Elected Fellow of Trinity College. Is asked to write for the 
Edinburgh Review (founded 1802). 'Makes his first ynblio 
speech before an Anti-slavery Meeting. 

1825. His Essay on OfSton exlfites a sensation in literary circles. 

1828. Called to the bar, and joins tbe Northern circuit, but with no 
serious intention of adopting tho^Jaw as his profession. 

1827. Essay on MachiavtUL 

1828. Is maifc a Commissioner, ofc Bankruptcy under ,Wellington's 

adiWhiatration—' a rare pieoe df luck' considering Macaulay’s 
exffeme anti-Toryism. He*longs to be in Parliament, 'his 
heart and sonl bains filled ’ Jay tfte Repeat of the Test Act, 
thesEmanoipation of the CatHblias, and other such questions. 
Essays on wallam's Const. Mist, and Dryden. 

1829. Essays on Janes Mill. The Catholic Emancipation Bill is fk- 
p<ted by the Duke, and becomes law,*. 
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1830. OSared by Lord Undonr > mt for the borough o' A'ihi 

Maiden speech in Parliament on Jewish Disabilities. | Visits, 
Faria. Essay on MontyoM cry's Poems. 

1831. InrAd to atand for Leeds. Eaaaya on BostoelTs Jok'Jstm and 

Byron. 

1832. B Speeches on the Reform BBl. Elected a Commies finer and 

•then Secretary oRthe Hoard of Control. Memborffor Leeds 
in tho Reformed Parliament. 

1833. Essay on Horace Walpole. Elected Member of the-.-mpreme 

Council of India. s 

}S31. First Essay on Chathap. ,Arrivrs fti dndia, Srith his sister 
llennali, who soon after nturies Mr«Trcvelyan. 

1835. President of Committee of Public Education (India). Essay on 
. Mackintosh's Kevotution. 

41837. As President of law Comuisiupn, drafts Penal Code. Papers 
o • on Education, Press, etc., anil imlcfatigablo sAidy, esjiceially 
of the Classics. Essay on Aaron. 

1838. Roturns to England. Essay on Temple. Plots his History. 
Tour In Italy. At Rome iflan tho offer from laird Melbourne 
» of the Judge-Advocateship, which he deolines. 

1838. lie London. Essay on Gladstone. M.P. for Edinburgh and 
Secretary of War. 

1840 Essays on Cfirg and eon Ranke. Settle in tho ‘Albany.’ 

1841-2. Essays on Warren Hastings and FrrdcriBthe Ureal. fAi dis¬ 
solution of Parliament re-elected for Edinburgh. Laps oj 
Ancient Rome. 

1843. Essays republished. Essay on Addison. Trip to the Loire. 

1844. In Holland. Second Essay &> Chatham. 

1846. Paymaster-General of the Army. Re-elected as Member for 
• Edinburgh. 7 

1847. Parliament again dissolved. Maraulay treated at Edinburgh, 

and retires into private life, devoting himself to his History. 

1848. Eleeted Lord Rector of Glasgow University. First two volumes 

of Hilary published 

1863. Re-electedfor Edinburgh. Serious illness. Visit to Edinburgh. 
• ■rf 1 ■is last words in t)y# House of Commons 

1864. Draws up Report on Competitive Examinations. ‘‘Resides in 

cottage at Ditton Jffarsh. D.C.L. Oxford. [During later 
yearn wassmembef of *Academies*of Munich, Jurin, and 
Utrneht; received Orders of Merit etc.: was PrMdent of 
various Philosophical and other Institutions, Trustee of 
British Museum, Professor of Ancient Literature to the Raya] 
Academy etc etc,! 
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S.V Third and fourth *volumes of History published—the ‘ whol? 

1 1 weight of the edition ia 66 tone.' ) t 

I. I (Failing health. Besigns nis neat for Edinburgh. Settles a 
y. Holly Lodge, Campden Hill, where he has his'little paradisi* ; 
Vi of shrubs and turf.’ 

i-8. y Biographies of Johnson, Goldsmith, Bunyan, Aiterbury, ant 
rPitt in the Kncycl. Brit. ^ f u 

r. 1 igh Steward of the Borough of Cambridge. Created Baro:> 

| Macaulay of Bothley. j 

). Visits English Lakes and Seotlsid. Serioifcly ill towards ent' ; 
of year. On Dee. 28, ‘musters strength to dictate a lette^h 
to a spoor curate enclosing twenty-five pounds,’ and a few 
hours later <ue^« ll c J a 
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8MbAULAY'!TO/«Ver Gqfdsmith was o(jo of five biographical 
amides which he contributed to the Kneytlnpurdw 
mitannica. The other four ’■ere on Atuwbury, liunyan, 
Johnson, and William Pitt. These I.im % were 'written 
tor the eighth edition of Uic Snfyelojeiedui, which was 
’published between 1804 and 18db. 

As ft) the exact date at which these JUrex were written, 
Sir G. Trevelyan gives us no information, oxcept in 
regard to the last, that of William Pitt. Thi* work, 
which fills about seventy octavo pages, was in hand for 
three-quarters of a year, viz., from November 1857, 
when Maeaulay noted in his diary that tho plaij of a 
good character of Pitt was forming in tfls mind, until 
*theJ)th of August 1858, when he^nado this entry: ‘I 
finished and sent on the pa|>er which caused me so 
trouble. I began it, I {be, irf^last November.- What a 
tiftie to have been dandling over such a trifle 1 ’ 

J Ls the were doubUess supplied in alplSbeflbal 

er, th8 Samuel Johmon was probably written in 1856, 
and the Oliver Goldgnith in the earlv part of theyame 
year, or in $5& 

• During the last three er four years of his lifd Macaulay 
wrote comparatively little. He was, as will b^seen from 
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the following sketch of this periojl, often in a gtate of 
hnlfth wbioh madg all witing impossible. From^ime^ 
time, however, he worked at the continuation of his 
History, and it was doubtless $itfc the prospect—feint 
and ever fainter—of some day treating the agt, of *the 
Georges that his mind dweltlonce more with a revised 
intdbegt on the subjects of tl£ three last of his mono- 
grafjThs. 

Sir G. Trevelyan* quotyjSM»from Mr. Adam* Black, 
the then proprietor of the Encyclopaedist as follcvfls: 
‘Macaulay hod ceased to write for the reviewstfor 
other periodic^, though qften earnestly solicited to do 
so. It* is entirely to his friendly feeling that I am 
indebted for these literary jems, which could not hav'd 
been purchase^ with mfmey; and it is but justice to his° 
memory that h> should record, as one. of th(f many 
instances of the kindness and generosity of his hesr^ 
that 1^ made it a stipulation of his contributing to the* 
Encyclopaedia,, that remuneration should not be so much 
as mentioned.’ 

In December '1855 appeared the second instalment ol 
Macaulay’s History of England front* the accession of 
James II. The success of these'third and fourth 
volumes, outrivalled eveh that of the first two. As/ 
regards bulk of, printed matter and financial resultsj 
su:h success had never been attained by anjPedition ol 
any work in any country* The twenty-five*thousand 
copies of which the edition consisted—fifty-six tone ir . 
weight—weue all ftrderfed before the day publication, 
tnd wittyn a few weeks a cheque for .£20,000 was 
fended ewer to the author by the publishers—' a feet,/ 1 
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wys Macaulay, ‘quitg unprecedented in the history of 
tiro booh trade.* 

But thia success had been dearly bought. From tne 
Bummer of 1854 untit tffe^ autumn of 1855 his History 
had* b$n, at be describes it in the preface to hie 
collected Speeches, the oOe business and pleasure of 
his life. He had worked,* lays Sir (1. Trevelyan, taAier 
and ever harder. 'He hU gone*to his ^laily labdhrs 
,withoflt* intermission and wi^iout reluctance, until his 
allbfted taskUfcd beer^accomplishod. . . . llis labour, 
thjugh a labour of love, was immense. He almost gavq, 
ujfletter-writirig ; he quite g^e up socictv : and at last 
he had not leisure even for his diary.’ 

* How severe had been tjjo strain on bis enfeebled 
health is evident from the feet (hat, whereas on every 
former*occasion the termination of any such task had 
Ken the signal for the commencement of another, 'in 
1856 summer succeeded to spring anc^ gavo p^co to 
autumn, before he again took pen in hand.’ His diary, 
•moreover, at this period gives many signs of failing 
vigour. l{c constantly speaks of his health as confining 
him to his room, and as ‘ very indifferent.* In spile of 
^iis qpurage, therff is a tone of anxiety and foreboding. 
‘I have no pain,’ ffe writes. ‘My faculties are unim¬ 
paired. My spirits ar£ very^seldonf depressed,*affl P f 
aril not without hop^s of being set up again.’ 

Thia eaShp year (1856) saw two important changes 
in Mhcadlay’a external lif* both caused by his need 
of feet. In Januar^he resigned bis seat for Edinburgh, 
feeling that %e could nofionger ‘^eaaotiablj* expect €> be 
ever again capable of performing, even in anjimperfect 
’manner, th«ta duties which the public has a right to 
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expeot from every member of the House of Conjmons ’; 
and jn May he g^ve uj^his rooms in the ' Albany’ where 
he h&d resided for fifteen “years, and retired to a little 
house with a garden (Holly todge), in a quiet part 
of Campden^HilL ' ^ * 

In the late summer of tfcis year (1856) be was^in 
Italy—at Milan, Verona, ancLVqpice—where he found 
muento interest him in pictures, architecture, antiqui¬ 
ties, and Italian li&igtture^ It was scarcely a r&9 from . 
intellectual activity, but was, nt leasts a complete 
<. .change; and he seeffis to have solar regained bis vigiur 
of mind that agon after hi^rotum to England he made a 
aerious'attempt to set to work at the continuation of his 
history. On “the fir$ of October 1856 he entered thft 
note in his diary : ‘ Wrote a sheet of foolscap—the first* 
of Part iii. God knows whether I shall over fink^ that 
part. I begin it with little heart or hop!.’ 

Th^ attempt^ made with such effort and such fore-* 
boding, was short-lived.. Again and again he set to 
work, and ever again the pen fell, as it were, from his. 
weary hand. ‘ I find it difficult,’ hq says in February of 
1857? 'to settle to my work. This is an old malady of 
mine. ... Of late I have felt this* impotence mor# 
than usual. The chief reason, I Believe, is the great 
dbuDt'which I feel whotMhr I shall live long enough to 
finish another vqlume of my book.’ Month after month 
n r-y pag ed by, and in the next summer^(1857) we 
find this note: ' How the dSys geal away, anii nOtfiing 
done I I think often of Johnson’s ^mentations repeated 
evefy Eas^r^over^his <Hrn idleness. . . . ^Often hare I 
felt this tjorbid incapacity to wqrk, but never so long and 
so strong«s iff late;—the natural eject of ige and ease> 
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Then daring a short period bo appears tp have made 
a ljftle progress with t)he l>ook. On . July 14th he 
that he*wrote a good deal'»on % the Thurien affai? of 
1699. 'The humour, he says, ‘has returned, and I 
shall,wog it to continue.’ 

But it was not easy to jjroo. Gradually and unwill¬ 
ingly, says Sir G. Trevelyan, Macaulay 1 acquiesced -in 
the conviction that ho mustlsubmit jo leave untold % '«hf»t 
very pppfion of English hiswfry which 4ie with competent 
to |reat as rjg> man again »fll treat it.' Instead of 
extmiding his Uintory, of he had at fisst intended, to tho 
occasion of William tho Fourth, he began to realise' 
that he might be ‘ well content to be assured that he 
w§uld live to carry it down to tho death»of his hero, 
William of (Grange.’ Ho had nn % longor, ho said, ‘any 
•real expectation of ever being able to <jv3n got to the 
G«$org8s. 

This foreboding was fulfilled. He read much and 
planned much He travelled, abroad arifl in Scotland. 
He even spoke once in public- at Cand>ridge, whore he 
l&d been elected High Stoward -and he intended to 
speak, though he neVor di<l speak, in tl\g House* of 
l^prds, after taking his seat os peer. But that which 
had ottce been the ‘business and pleasure of his life,’ 
was put aside from day, to day and .from month 
month. Now and then, ‘indeed, during the brief re¬ 
mainder of Jiis life he %ddcd a few pages to his 
workp hut no* only did he fail to get so far as to - the 
Georges; he did not reach even the death of William 
of Orange and, the reign of Queen Anpe. Just a %t> 
night before Lis death (December, 1859) he m^de this 
ejitry in his diary: ‘Finished at last the sepskm of 
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169^-1700.’ f Two days later great weakness super¬ 
vened, .caused by heart failure, %nd on December Jhe 
28& he died. 

Sir 6. Trevelyan refhark* that the conscientious and 
unsparing industry of Macaulay’s former daysobrought 
him this inestimable reward—that the quality oP his 
ptoActions remain^! the sane as ever, in spite of the 
rapid decline in* his phjflfcal strength. ‘Iq^ead of 
writing worse,’ he* saydf ‘Macaulay oqjy wrote, less/ 
Perhaps we may ge further. I%rhaps it may he safely, 
‘asserted that, instead of writing worse, Macaulay ifeote 
towaqls the*end not oifiy less, but also better.' And, 
this seems neally Sir G. Trevelyan’s opinion, although ^ie 
applies to these ‘ lit* ijiry gbms ’ a rather strange standard 
of literary vstlua when he says that ‘ the five littje essay* 
are everything which an article in rti Encyclopaedia 
should be.’ Surely they are something more then 
this.*- 

‘The reader,’ he continues, ‘as he travels softly 
and swiftly along, congratulates himself on having 
lighted up<jp what ho regards As a most fascinating 
literary or political memoir; but ^he student, on ,a 
closer examination, discovers that every fact, and date, 
—dairoumstaneg is dis|inctly.and faithfully recorded in< 
its due chronological sequence! Macaulay’s belief about 
himself as a writer was that h# improved # to the iast; 
and the question of the superiority of hiw later over his 
earlier manner may securely b& staked upon a compari¬ 
son between thg artfele on JobAson in.the Edinburgh 
Ration £n<f the article on .Tolinson in tfte Encyclopaedia 
Britaungca. The latter of thd two is indeed a model gP 
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that w|)ich its eminent subject 1 pronounced to be the 
eAenti^ qualification of a bio^ra^er-^he art of wptiflg 
trifles with dignity.’ 

1 pr. Qill (4. 34) quote front W&rnor as follows: ' Mr. Fowke 
once obesrred. to Dr. Johnson that, in his opinion, the Doolor’s 
litsrsiy strength ley in writinf biography, in which he infinitely 
exceeded mil his oonteftpdilrics. "Sir,” mid Johuaqp, “1 
believe that is true. The dogs don’t know how to write trifles 
with duality."' 
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OumfioiDfiATD, one oigthc most pleading Knglish writers 
of the eighteenth century, wan of a PAtvntant nmi Saxon^ 
famjly.which had been long set^ea in Irolai^, and which 
had, like moat other Protestant and Saxon families, been, in 
troubled times, harassed and put in fear by thotiative popu¬ 
lation. Hia father, Charles CiolAunit^, studied in the reign 
ef Queen Anne at the diocesan school of K^ihin, became 
attached To the daughter of the schoolmaster, niarriod her, 
took Orders, and settled at a place railed Pallas in the county 
oi Longford. There he with difficulty supgprtod hisgrife 10 
and children on what he could earn, jsirtly as a curate and 
partly as a farmer. 

VAt Pallas Oliver Goldsmith vyu* Wn in November, 1728. 
That spot wu then, for all practical purposqg, almost *as 
remote from the husband splendid capital in which his later 
yean Were passed, ss aqy clearing in Upper Canada or any 
Wheep-walk in Australasia now is. t Even <jt this day Ihaou . 
enthusiasts who venture to giakc a pilgrimage to the birth- 
place'of the poet are foiled to perform tho latter part of 
their journeyman foot. Iho hamlet lies far from any 4HQli*$0 
road, oaf a dreary plain wjpch,*in wet weather, is often a 
lake. *Tbe lanes would break up any jaunting-car to pieces; 
and there are ante antf slogghs through .which (be ufllst 
strongly built wbells cannot begdrigged. f 

* -^rtule (Hirer was still a child, bis father was presented to 
a being worth*about £M0 a year, in the qpunty of West- 

A 
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meath. The family accordingly quoted their cottage in the 
{harness for aespacieue house on a frequented (road, fear 
the village of Liasoy. Here the boy was taught hie letters 
by a maid-servant, and was solt an his seventh year to a 
village school kept by an old (fuartennaster on half'pay, who 1 
professed to teach nothing byj; reading, writing, a'nd arith¬ 
metic. add who had an inexhaustible fund of stories about 
gM&, banshees and fairies, atibut the great Bapparee chiefs, 
Baldearg O’Connell and gnHoping Hogan, and about the 
10 exploits of Peterbordbgh and Stanhope, the surprise of Mon- 
juich, and the glorious disaster of Brihuega. ‘This nfan must 
have been of the frotgrtant religion; but he was of the 
aboriginal ra^p, and not c@ly spoke the Irish language} but 
could^xiur forth unpremeditated Irish verses. ^Oliver early 
became, am? through life continued to be 6 a passionate 
admirer of the Irish fnusic, and especially of the composi¬ 
tions of Cardlay, some of the last notes of whosp, harp ht 
heard. It ought to be added that Olivey though by ,birth 
one of the Englishry, and though connected by numerous 
20 ties (with the ^Established Church, never showed the least 
sign of that contemptuous antipathy with which, in his days, 
’the ruling minority in Ireland too generally regarded the 
subject majority. So far indeed jvas he from sharing in 
the opinions<and feelings of the caste to which he belonged, 
that he conceived an aversion to the Glorious and Immortal 
Memory, and, evonSvheu George the/Third was on the throne, 
mkitained that pothing^but the restoration of the banished 
dynasty could save the country.,- 
Fro m the huinble academy kept by the old addier 'Gold- 
SO^lUPu was removed in his ninth year. He Went' to several 
grammar-schools, and acquired some knowledge of the 
ancient languages. His life at this time seems to hay* been-' 
fat ’from-happy.* He°had, as.appears from the admirable 
portrait of him at Knowle, "estures harsh even to ug Hn es a 
The amall-pox had eet its mark on him with pore than uspal 
severity. His/stature was small, 0 and hie limbs,01 ptC 
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together Among boyj little tenderness is shown to per- 
soAftl dejects; and the ridiculo e^'itedf by poor OHySi 
appearance tA heightened by I peculiar simplicity Aid a 
disposition to blunder ^hfeh he retained to the Vt, He 
becajne fh e oommon butt of Vys and masters, was pointed 
at as a fright in the playground, and dogged as a dunce in 
the^choolroom. When he lad risen to eminence, those who 
had once derided him raflsaefed their memory for the Vents 
of his early years, and reei repar&ci^and gpuplut* which 
had diQpped from him, and wl^Ii, ttamgh little noticed at 1C 
th^tiifle, weifrsupposed,g quarter of a century inter, to indi¬ 
cate the powera which produced the Vftar of Wakefield and, 
thgljeserted Village. 

In his seventeenth year Oliver wont up to Trinity College, 
Qublin, as a sizar. TTio sizars paid nothingsfor food and 
tuition, and lery little for lodging j Tut they lmd to per- 
• form some menial services from which they have long licen 
relieved? They, swept the court: they carried up the 
^isdner to the {Wows’ table, ami changed the plates and 
poured out the alo of the rulers of the socjpty. Gol^raiith JC 
was quartered, not alone, in a garret, on the window of 
J^hich his name, scrawled by himself, is still read with 
interest. From such garrets # nimiy men of less parts than 
his have made their way to the woolsack or the episSbpal 
bench. But Goldsmith, while he suffered all the humilia- 
tions,*threw away all £he advantages, sf his situation. He 
neglected the studies of the plac^ stood low at the ygpi. 
nations, was turned down t$ the bottom of his class for play- 
ingthe buffoon in the leqfure-room, was severely reprimanded 
for pumpinf ^on a constable, and was caned by a Mkl 10 
tutor hr giving a ball i^ th# attic story of the college to 
some gay youths and damsels from the city. 

While Olive*wss taAin&at Dublin a life dividqfl between 
squalid distress did squalid dissipation, his father died, ieav- 
Wg a mere pittance. Th§ youth obtained his pachelor’s 
and, >*ft the hmiversity, During some time the 
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humble dwelling to which hm widowed mother ha^ retired 
wsa^iie home. Hg was now in hie twenty-first yew; it was 
necedhry that he should do something; and* hie education 
seemed tofhave fitted him to do nothing but to dress himself 
in gaudy colours, of which heewas as fond as a n^gpie, to ■ 
take a hand at cards, to sing Irish airs, to play thecfiute, to 
ang|e in summer, and to teIl%host stories by the fires in 
wintep He tried five or six ^froftssions in turn without 
su&ess. He |pplied ftr ordination; but, as he applied in 
10 scarlet clothes, he wag speedily turned out of the ftpiacopal 
palace. He then became tutor ii^an opulent family, hut" 
soon quitted his situation in consequence of a dispute about 
'{imy. 'Aen he determined to emigrate to America. Qis 
relations, with%juch satisfaction, saw him set out for "Cork 
on a good hoipe, with thirty pounds in his pocket But j>t 
six weeks he came back on a miserable hadk, without a 
penny, and infprmed hfs mother that the ship in which ht 
had taken his passage, having got a fair wind whilff he was 
at a party of pleasure, had sailed without? him. Then he 
SO resolvgd to study the law. A generous kinsman advanced 
fifty pounds. With this yum Goldsmith went to Dublin, 
was enticed into a gaming-house, and lost every shilling. 
He then thought of medicine. A small purse was made up; 
and tin his twenty-fourth yew hewfis sent to 0 Edinburgh. 
At Edinburgh ha passed eighteen montl^ in nominal atten; 
dance on lectures, ayi picked up aoige superficial informa¬ 
tion atout chemistry and natural history. .Thence he went t 
to Leyden, still pietending to study physum He left 
celebrated unive^ity, the third university at which he<had 
80 resi 1 !^! in his twenty-seventh year, without asdegree, with 
the merest smattering of medical knowledge,* a$d with no 
property but his clothes and his Tlute. His flute, howgver, 
projvd a useful friend. .He rambled*bn foot.through Han¬ 
ders, France, and Switter land playing tunes which every¬ 
where aef the peasantry dancmgt end which often procured 
for him I aupper^and e bed. He \pmdered A far aa Italy. 
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His musical |erfmn(H, in&ed, were net to the taeta el 
tM Italifiu | bat he contrived to lup on |he elms trhi^k le 
obtained at t&e gates of convent*. It should, however, be 
obeerved that the etorife drhich he told about tin* part of 
hie life aught to be received with great caution; for atrtet 
veracity waa never one of hie virtue*; and a man who is 
ordinarily inaccurate in Duration is likely to be more than 
ordinarily inaccurate wlfcn Be talk* about hi* own ftavjpls. 
Goldsmith, indeed, was so rqpsrdlea* of iruthms to assert in 
jrint tKat he was present at a most interesting conversation 10 
betarefti Volttire and F(gltenelle, and that this conversation 
took place in Paris. Now it is certaiS that Voltaire nevjg 
wen yithin a hundred leagues o^Paris during^he whole time 
which Goldsmith passed on the Continent, 
eln 17B6 the wanderer landed at Dover, without a shilling, 
without a friend, and without l calljpg. He had, indeed, if 
■ his own unsupported evidence may be trusted?obtained front 
the Urn varsity of Padua a doctor's degree ; but this dignity 
jroled utterly umlees to him. In England his flute was not 
m request: there were no convents; and fee was foiged to 80 
have recourse to a series of desperate expedients. He 
tpraed strolling player; but his face and figure were ill 
suited to the boards even o£ the humblest theatre. He 
pounded drugs and ran about London with phials* for 
charitable chemists.* He joined a swarm of beggars, which 
made Its nest in Axe %prd.v He was far a time usher of a 
school, and felt the miseries and humiliations of this gjfeia- ■ 
tion so keenly that be {bought it a promotion to be 
perAitted to earn his bljpad as a booksellers back ; but be 
soon found tie new yoke more galling than the old onsptbd tB 
was glad toafcecome an ustyrajhin. "He obtained a medical 
appointment in the service of the East India Company; but 
the appointment was s(ftedtly revoked. Mfhy it wgs revffcad 
we are not told. •"The subject was one on which ^ie never 
Ijjted to talk. It is probable that he waa incompetent to 
perform the duties of tAw place. Then he g p e en ted himself 
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at Surgeons’ Ball for examination as mate to,a naval 
MsyitaL Even tf so tumble a poet be was found^uneqsaL 
By tnis time tbe echoolmalter whom be bad served for a 
morsel of*food and the third p*t .of a bed was no more. 
Nothing remained bat to retvdn to the lowest driglgcgy of 
literature. Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable Qourt, to 
which he had to climb from trft« 4 brink of Fleet Bitch by a 
difzy^ladder of flagstones called* Breakneck Steps. The 
court and t$e aqgeift hav^long disappeared; but old 
10 Londoners will ren»mbe% both. Here, at thffty, the 
unlucky adventurer sat down to to^ like a galley-slaA. » 

In the succeeding six years he sent to the press' some 
Hungs which ^ave survived^nd many which have perjsbed. 
He paoduced articles for reviews, magazines, and news¬ 
papers ;pchildren’B books which, bound in gilt paper ard 
adorned with hideous woodcflts, appeared in the window of 
the once far-famed shop at the corner of Saint Paul’s Church-. 
yard ; An Inquiry into the State of Polite Learning in’Burope, 
which, though of little or no value, is Btill^roprinted among 
SO his vqprks; a ^ife of Beau Nash, which is not reprinted, 
though it well deserves to*be so ; a superficial and incorrect, 
but very readable, History of England, in a series of letter^ 
purporting to be addressed by a nobleman to his son ; and 
sonft very livgjy and amusiug Sketches of London Society, in 
a series of letters purporting to be adijjessed by a Chinese 
traveller to his friexds. All these v^rks were anonymous ; 
buf-«ome of them c were wpll kuown to be Goldsmith’s ; and 
he gradually rose in the estimation of the booksellers for 
whom he drudged. He was, indee^, emphatically a popular 
80 w.X_r. For accurate research or grave disquisition he was 
not well qualified by baturS o% by educations Ha knew 
nothing accurately: his reading had been desultory a nor 
had’he njpditateiJ deeply on v^tat°he hade read. He had 
seen mu^h of the world; butphe had noticed and retained 
little mege of what he had seed than some grotesque inci¬ 
dents and characters which had dAppened C to strike his 
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•f*ncj. Bat, 4 though his mind m 'very scantily stored 
with mnterifla, he used whet materials he had in such a 
way aa tf produce a wonderful effect. Chore have Jjten 
many greattfriterm; but perhaps no writer was eger more 
uniformly agreeable. Hia illyUi was always pure and easy, 
and, *on a proper occasions, pointed and energetic. Hia 
narratives were always auugung, his descriptions always 
picturesque, hia humour rich and joyous, yet not without In 
occasional tinge of amiable sadness, ^bout everything that 
he wrotg, serious or sportivigp there wis a cCKain natural 10 
grace and decorum, hardly to he ex fleeted from a man a 
great part of (Those life l4d been passet^among thieves and 
beggars, street-walkers and merry-andrews, in those mjualjj^ 
dedh which are the reproach of (•eat capitals., 

As his name gradually became known, the circlo*of hia 
acquaintance gridened. lie waj introduced to Johnson, who 
au then considered as the first of lining English writers; to 
*Reynolda, the first of English painters ; aiqj to Burke, who 
had^iot yet entered parliament, but had distinguished him- 
w lf greatly by Sis writings and by the eloquence of his 90 
conversation. With these eminent men (liddsniith became 
intimate. In 1763 he was one of tlie nine original metubena 
H that celebrated fraternity which has sometimes boon called 
the Literary flub, bu£ which has always disclaimed that 
epithet, and still glories in the aimplu name ofChe Club. 

* By this time Goldbraith had quitted his miserable dwell¬ 
ing at the top of Breakneck Steps, and flad taken chambers 
1 in the more civilised region of th# Inns ef Court. BMbhe 
wss^till often reduced to pitiable shifts. Towards the close 
of 1764 his rgnt was so lung in arrear that %i* landlady one 90 
morning called in the help of a^sherilTs officer.The dlflfcr, 
in great pei^lexity, despatched a messenger to Johnson ; and 
JohSaon, always friendjy, though often surly, sent back the 
mes s en ger with*a guinea, end promised tfe follow speAily. 
Ha came, and found tha£ Voldsmith had chatged the 
guinea, and (as railing at the landlady over a sbottle of 
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Madeira. Johnson put the cork into the bottle, end 
entreated his friend to consider calmly how moneyVaa tg be 
f>r^gured. Qoldknitiveaii^that he had a no%d rafldy for the 
press. Johnson glanced at the manuscript, saw that there 
were good things in it, toolkit to a bookseller, sold it for 
£00, and soon returned with the money. The ^enl was 
paid, and the sheriff’s officer gvithdrew. According t% one 
story. Goldsmith gave his lsgdlagy a sharp reprimand for 
hfir treatment of hiug; according to another, he insisted on 
10 her joining Mm inm bowl of flinch. Both stories <rre prob¬ 
ably true. The novft whifti was thus usherec^into tjje wprlff 
was the Vicar of W|kefield. 

... But, before the Vicar of Wakefield appeared in print, came 
tRir great crisis of Goldsndth’s literary life. In Christmas 
week, <1764, he published a poem entitled the Traveller. It 
was the finft work to whhjji he had put hi* name, end it 
at once raised him to the rank of a legitimate English classic. 
The opinion 8f the most skilful critics was, thatn ppthing 
finer had appeared in verse since the fourth book of < the 
SQ Dunciad. In one l-espect the Traveller diners from all GolO- 
amitkfs other writings. In general his designs were bad, 
and his execution good. * In the Traveller, the execution^ 
though deserving of much praise, is far inferior to the 
design. No philosophical pcem, ancient or modern, has a 
plat so noblephnd at the same time so simple. An English 
wanderer, seated on a crag^among the Alps, near the, point 
where three great c8untries meet, lofiks down on the bound- 
lenprospect, reviews his tong pilgrimage, recalls the varieties 
of scenery, of climate, of government, of religion, of national 
30 character, which%e has observed, arid comes to (jie conclusion, 
jittvbr unjust, that our happiness depends little on political 
institutions, and much on the temper and regulation of our 
own minds. * 0 

While the fourth e&ition of*the Traveller was on the 
countersipf the booksellers, tUI yicar of Wakefield appeased, 
and rapidly obtained a popularity which has (sated down wo 
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oar own time, and which is likely to hut M long u oar 
Iqpguodh- The fable il indeed one of the wont that e^pr 
wm coAtrucfed. It wants, not Aerel/ that probdfility 
which ought to be foand if a fade of common English life, ' 
bat that consistency which gight to bo found even in the 
wildbet^ction about witehee, giants, and fairies. Bat the 
easier chapters have all thp sweetneu of pa*torsi poetry, 
together with all the ^vwfity of comedy. Moses qpd'his 
spectacles, the vicar and his monogamy, tho sharper andfiria 
cosmogony, the squire provi|§ from Arfetotla* that relatives 10 
•srj rejpted, trivia preparing heftelf for the arduous task of 
converting a rakish Imrer by studjpng the controversy 
between Robinson Crusoe and Friday, the greet ladies jpiKI 
tUSil*scandal about Sir TomkyiA amours and*Dr. Burdock’s 
verses, and Mr. Burchell with his “ Fudge,” have caused as 
ftuub harmlqpa mirth as has f ver been caused by matter 
packed into so small a number of pages. Thj latter part of 
* the talma unworthy of the beginning. As we approach the 
catastrophe, the absurdities lie thicker and thicker, and the 
gleams of pleasantry become rarer and rarer.* 90 

The success which had attended Goldanilth as a iftvelist 
emboldened him to try his fortune as a dramatist. He 
Vrrote the Good-natured Man, a piece which had a worse fats 
than it deserved. Ganrick refused to produce it at Urury 
Lana It was acted at Covent Garden in *1768, but was 
fcoldly received. Tfte author, however, cleared by his benefit 
nights, and by the sal^of the copyright, no less than £800, 
five times os much os be had made by thrf Traveller afiff the* 
Viqpr of Wakefield together. The plot of the Good-natured 
Man is, likejdmoat all (foldamith’s plots, very ill construed. 90 
Batsaogae pamgea are exquisitely ludicrous; much more 
ludicrous, indeed, than suited the taste of the town at that 
timS. A canting, maudush play, entitled False Delicacy had 
just had an immense run. ^Sentimentality was slf the mbde. 
Daring some years, mors t$sA were shed at oomMies than 
St tragedies, ^nd a pljasantryWhich moved the afidienoe to 
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anything more than a' grave smile m reprobated as low. - 
It is not strange, therefore, that the* very best seen® in t^e 
dod^natured Mdh, that in a which Miss Richjpnd $nds her 
lover attended by the bailiff and the bailiff’s follower in full 
court dresses, should have t^en mercilessly hissed, and 
should have been omitted after the first night. £ 0 
In 1770 appeared the Deser^d Tillage. In mere diegon 
and versification this celebrated)poe^i is fully equal, perhaps 
superior, to the Traveler: and it is generally preferred to 
10 the Traveller by that large cla|0 of readers who thq^c, with 
Bayes in the RehearS&l, thtt the only use of a plag is to; 
bring in fine thingg. More discerning judges, however, 
<vhile they admire the beauty of the details, are shocked 
by olfe unpardonable fault v>hich pervades the whole. • llie 
fault vb mean is not that theory about wealth and luxury 
which has so c often been censured by political economists. 
The theory is indeed false: but the poem, considered merely 
as a poem, is *nqt necessarily the worse on that account.' 
The finest poem in the Latin language, indeed the finest 
SO didactic poem in any language, was written in defence of the 
sillies# and meanest of all systems of natural and moral 
philosophy. A poet may "easily be pardoned for reasoning 
ill; but he cannot be pardoned for describing ill, for observ¬ 
ing the world in which he lives so carelessly that his por¬ 
traits bear no fhsemblance to the originals, for exhibiting as 
copies from real life monstrous combinatSbns of things jrhich 
never were and neW could be (Lund together. What 
•wotffifr be thought «f a painter who should mix August and 
January in one landscape, who should introduce a frgpen 
30 river into a harv&t scene 7 Would *it be a sufficient defence 
of ftth a picture to Bay th^ every part was exquisitely 
coloured, that the green hedges, the apple-trees loaded with 
fruiL the wagons reeling under the ypllow sheaves, and'the 
sunmumed reaper# wiping thei£ foreheads. Veto very fine, 
and that the ice and the bovd sliding were also very fine? 
To such » picture the Deeertwl Tillage bears a. great rosea*- 
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blance. It is made up of incongruous parts. The village in 
itsdiappy days is a true English village- The village in to 
decay is A Irish village. Hie felicity and the misery iqjftch 
Goldsmith has brought clos^ together belong to twmdifferent 
countries and to two different stages in the progress of 
society. eHe (ad assuredly never seen in his native island 
suds a rural paradise, such • seat of plenty, content, and 
tranquillity, as his " Auhpril * Ho had assuredly nevsg seen 
in England all the inhabitants of stichsa paradise turned oat 
of theirdmmes in one day ancAforced to Anignfte in a body 10 
Co America. .The harale| he hffd probably seen in Kent; 
the ejectment he had probably seen is Munster: but, by 
joiginjf the two, be has produced something, which nyes 
was and never will be seen in ai$ part of tlio •nrld. 

.In 1773 Goldsmith tried liis chsnce at Covent Aarden 
with a second play, She Stoops to Conquer. Vho manager 
.'fas, not without great difficulty, Induced ( to bring this 
piece »fft. The sentimental comedy stdl reigned; and 
GoMsmith’s comedies wero not scntiinentul. The Good- 
dhtured Man had "been too funny to succeed ; yet the mirth 90 
of the Good-natured Man was sober when cdlnpared with the 
jich drollery of She Stoops to Conquer, which is, in truth, an 
incomparable farce in five acta On this occasion, however, 
genius triuiftpbed. Pit, box A, and galleries, were jp a 
qpnstant roar of laughter. If any bigoted adhiirer of Kelly 
and Cumberland vestured to hiss or groan, he was speedily 
silenced by a general Sy of “ turiLhim out,” or “ throw him 
over.” Two generations have since confirmed the vfeftict 
whiah was pronounced on that night. # 

While Goldsmith waf writing the Deserted Village jnd 30 
She Stoops Conquer, he waq*einployed on works of a very 
diffqpent kind, works fromVhich be derived little reputation 
but much pro£t. Hescompiled fog the use of schools a 
History of Home, by which be made £300, a Bistor f of 
England, by which be made ttiOQ, a Higory of dt-eece, tor 
which he received £2(0, a Natural Hiatopr, for Ahich the 
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booksellers covenanted to pay 1 him 800 guineqp. These 
(forks he prodimed • without any elaborate research, "by 
mefaly selecting, abridging, and translating into his own 
clear, pure, and flowing language what he found in books 
well known to the world, butt too Wky or too dry, for boys 1 
and girls. He committed some strange blunders', for he 
knew nothing with accuracy. CThus in his History of 3Sng- 
land/he tells us that Naseby*fs ti Yorkshire; nor did he 
correct this mistake when thf book was reprinted. He was 
10 very nearly hoaxed pi to pitting into the History "Of Greece 
an account of a battle between Alexander the Groat and 
Montezuma. In bio Animated Nature he relates, with faith 
with perfect gravity, all the most absurd lies whicl^he 
could find in"books of travels alxmt gigantic Patagonians, 
monkeys thajj preach sermons, nightingales that repeat lo-g 
conversations. “ If he can Cell a horse from a cow,” said 
Johnson, “th$t is the‘extent of his knowledge of zoology.” 
How little Goldsmith was qualified to write aBout the 
physical sciences is sufficiently proved l;/ two anecdotes. 
20 He on one occasion denied that the sun is longer in the 
northern than m the southern signs. It was in vain to cite 
the authority of Maupertuis. “ Maupertuis 1 ” he cried, “ T 
understand those matters better than Maupertuis.” On 
another occasion he, in defiance of the evidence of his own 
senses, maintained obstinately, and evgn angrily, that he 
chewed his dinner by moving his up^er jaw. 

Yet, ignorant as Goldsmith was, few writers have done 
mofi^to make the first steps in the laborious road to know¬ 
ledge easy and,pleasant. His compilations are widely 
30 distinguished from the compilations of ordinary book¬ 
makers. He was a great, peohajM an unequalled, master of 
the arts of selection and condensation. In these respect; his, 
histories of Rome and^of England, and stilt more his own 
abridgments of tfleee histories, well deserve to be studied. 
In general nothing is leas ay 3-active Gian an epitome: bat 
the epitdhies of .Goldsmith,* even r when modi, concise, are 
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always amusing; and to read them ia considered by in¬ 
telligent children, not as & teak, but an a picture. 

Goldsmfch might now be considered as a prosperous iflan. 

He bad the means of living ig comfort, ami even in*what to 
•one who ^ad so often slept in barns and on bulks must have 
been dumuy. His fame was groat and was constantly 
rising. He lived in what wfs intellectually far the boat 
society of the kingdom, v 4 Society in which no tal&t or 
aocompliahment was wanting, and in which tl»> art of cofl- 
veraatiom was cultivated wtfi splendid success. There 10 
jftttl&blp wer% never fou^ talkers more admirable in four 
different ways than Johnson, Burke, Boaaelcrk, and Garrick; 
andjGoldamith was on terms of intimacy with all thefnyttf 
He aspired to share in their coffoquial renoWn: but a never 
wy ambition more unfortunate. It may sgom strange 
that a man who wrote with maniuch perspicuity, vivacity, 
gdd grace, should have l>ecn, whenever he tgok a part in 
conversation, an empty, noisy, blundering rattle. But 
on Ibis point tb| evidence is overwhelming. So extra- 
oNinary was the contrast lietweou Goldsmith's published 80 
works and the silly things whiyh ho said, that Horace 
^Taipole described him as an inspired idiot. ''Noll,” said 
Garrick, “ wrote like an angel, and talked liko poor Poll.” 
Chamier declared that* it was*a hard cxerciijp of faiths to 
kglieve that so fooli^ a chatterer could have really written 
the Traveller. Even Boswell could say, a with contemptuous 
'Compassion, that he liked very wyll to hear honest Gold¬ 
smith run on. “ Yes, sir," slid Johnson, “tut he shoulJnot 
like *o hear himself.” Minds differ as rivegi differ. There 
are transparent and sparifling rivers from which it is delight- 30 
ful tef dcinl^at they flow : to each riven the minds of such 
jpen fa Burke and Johnson may be compared. But there 
are riven of w^ich the? water when, first drawn is turbid 
and noisome, but becomes pellucid as crystal, amfdelicious 
to the taste, if it be aufferedsto’taand till it has deposited a 
sediment; ancbsuch a giyer is a type of tlye mind of Gold- 
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smith. His first thoughts on evejy subject werq confused 
•v^n to absurdity ; but they required only a little timP to 
woflc themselves clear. When he wrote the/had that time; 
and therefore his readers pronsuqced him a man of genius: 
but when he talked he talkM nonsense, and made hjmself * 
the laughing-stock of his hearers. He was painfull} sensible 
of, his inferiority in convention; he felt every ftfllure 
keenl}; yet he had not sufiufent judgment and self- 
command tojiold J)i8*tongue». His animal spirits and vanity 
10 were always impelling hin^tcrtry to do the one thibg which 
he could not do. After every attempt he ftfk thafhe'had 
exposed himself, arttl writhed with shame and vexation ; yet 
Ife^ext moment he began^gain. 

His^assocmtes seem to have regarded him with kindness, 
which, in spite of their admiration of his writings, was sot 
uninixed with contempt. In^ruth, there was Hi his character 
much to lovcjdbut ver/ little to respect. His heart was soft 
even to woaknesf: ho was so generous that he quite iorgot 
to be just; he forgave injuries so readilyfthat he miglft be 
SO said ^o invite tjieru ; and was so liberal to beggars that ffe 
had nothing left for his tailor and his butcher. He was vain, 
sensual, frivolous, profuse, improvident. One vice of r. 
darker shade was imputed to him, envy. But there is not 
th^least reaspn to believe tfiut thil bail passion, though it 
sometimes mado him winco and utter fretful exclamation-,, 
ever impelled him t# injure by wickgd arts the reputation of 
anjy.f his rivah^ The (ruth probably is, that he was notv 
more envious, but merely leas pjudent, than his neighbours. 
His heart was on his lips. Ail thtye small jealousies, vfhich 
30 ar%but too common among men of letters, butfwhich ^ nun 
of letters who is also a rnaif of ^the world doer hi* best to 
oonceal, Goldsmith avowed with the simplicity of a thild- 
WJ^en h^ was enviqw, instead of affecting indifference, 
instead ft damning with faint praise, instead of doing 
injuries slily and in the darWf hi told everybody that he wgp 
envious.* “Do not, pray, ao notAelk of Jdbnson in such 
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terms,” be said to Bosv^pll ; “you harrow up my very soul." 
Gftirge i|teevena and Cumberland wert mgn far too cunwrffe 
to say such a filing. They would have echoed thejiraiSea of 
the man whom they envjpdj?and then have sent to the news¬ 
papers anonymous libels updh him. Both what was good 
and wt&t was bad in Goldsmith’s character was to his 
associates a perfect security] that he would never commit 
such villainy. He was iftdthrr ill-natured enough, not 1 long¬ 
headed enough, to be guiltjt of any* lyuliciam act which 
j-e«|uiref? contrivance ami disgiiin'i. ’ 4 ]0 

Gold&inith'lias sometimes la-en repi-escnted as a man of 
genius, cruelly treated by the world, and doomed to struggle 
w ; *h .difficulties which at last,, broke his (ifart. B’>Tio 
representation can l>e more remote from the truth. He did, 
indeed, go through much sharp misery la-fort, he had done 
anything mnlidemblc in litrruf'ure. But., after his name had 
appearctl on the title-page of the Traveller^ he had none but 
himself to blsme for his distresses. His average income, 
during the last fteven years of his life, certainly exceeded 
£400a year : ami £400 a year ranked, am<>(jg the incojpe* of SO 
that day, at least as higli as {>00 a year would rank at 
-present. A single man living in the Temple with £400 a 
year might then' lie called opulent. Not one in ten of the 
young gentlemen of good families who wprs studying* the 
law there hud so ifiich. But all the wealth which Lord 
Clive "had brought froip Bengal nnd Kir Lawrence Dundae 
, from Germany, joined together would nrg, have suffie»-2 for . 
Goldsmith. He spent twife as much as he had. He wore 
fine* clothes, gave dinners of-several courses, paid court to 
vetuy beauties. He had also, it should bo remembered, to 80 
the hoilburmf bis heart, though not of his head, a guinea, or 
•five? or ten, according to the state of his purse, ready for any 
tale of distress) true ot- fajae. But 'it wps not ip dreqy or 
feasting, in promiscuous amours or promiscuous, charities 
jjrnt his chief expense la jr. jH e had l<een from, boyhood 
a (jammer, fad at ofise the most sangugie and the most 
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unskilful of gamblers. . For a timj be put off thp day of 
inevitable ruin ^y temporary expedients. He obtaidbd 
advdhces from booksellers'by promising to %xectfte works 
which he’never began. But at length this source of supply 
failed. He owed more than C2000; and he saw 410 jiope 
of extrication from his embarrassments. His spifita and 
health gave way. He was a|Ucked by a nervous fdter, 
which^he thought himself compeient to treat It would 
have been h§ppy fo? him if his medical skill had been 
10 appreciated as justly ty tymlelf as by others. notwith¬ 
standing the degree which he pret&ided to have received at 
Padua, he could prdture no patients. “ I do not practise,” 
RSs^nce said I make it g rule to prescribe only fqr jpy 
friend^” “ Pray, dear doctor,” said Beauclerk, “ alter your 
rule; and prescribe only for your enemies.” Goldsmith 
now, in spite of this excellenffadvice, prescribe#! for himself. 
The remedy aggravated the malady. The sick man was* 
induced to call A real physicians; and they at ona time 
imagined that they had cured the disease Still his whhk- 
80 ness ^id restlessness continued He could get no sleep. bS 
could take no food “ Ysm are worse,” said one of his 
medical attendants, “ than you should be from the degree ofr 
fever which you have. Is your mind at ease ? ” “ No, it is 

not,* were thejast recorded words of tiliver Goldsmith. He 
died on the third of April, 1774, in {ps forty-sixth yearn 
He was laid in the churchyard of th^Temple ; but the spot 
wa^jiot marked J>y any (inscription, and is now forgotten. 
The coffin was followed by Burk^and Reynolds. Both these 
great men were vneere mourners. JJurke, when he heard of 
30 Goldsmith’s death, had burst into a flood of teaffs. Reynolds 
had been so much moved bfr tljp news that he had flung 
aside his brush and palette for the day. 

.4 ahorj time aftejpeGoldsmjJh's 11 death, *a little poem 
appeared^ which will, as long as our language lasts, sswiciste 
the names of his two illustaou* friends with his own. J It 
has already beem mentioned that he> sometime* feltkeenly 
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tiw nrcpam which hie yrild blundering talk brought upyi 
him. He was, not long before his last illiitaa, provoke^Aito 
rataliatii^. fie wisely betook lumself U) his pea; and at 
that weapon he proved hinftelf a match fur all his assailants 
toge^ieja Within a small ccrinpaas hr drew with a singu¬ 
larly eatjr and vigorous pencil the character* of nine or ten 
of Bis intimate associates, .‘(hough this little work 4fd dot 
receive his last toucbes,*it must always lie regarded asea 
masterpiece. It is impossible however? not to wish that 
four or Ifve likenesses which navi no fiitcrcst for posterity 10 
wens Anting to that mftle gallery, and that their places 
were supplied by sketches of Johnson and Gibbon, as hajgpp 
an 4 v^vid as the sketches of Burke and Gamete 
Some of Goldsmith's friends and admirers honounH him 
with a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. Noilettens was the 
sculptor; andVohnson wrote the inscription. It is much to 
be lamented that Johnson did not leave UymStrrity a more 
durable and a more valuable memorial of his friend. A life 
of (fbldamitb wotdd have lieeu an inestimable addition to 
tUb Lives of the Poets. No man appreciated Goldsmith's SO 
writings more justly than JolmsAn : no man was better 
acquainted with Goldsmith’s eharneter and habits; and 
no man was more competent \p delineate with truth ^pd 
spirit the peculiarities of a mind in which great powers were 
fqpnd in company w^h great weaknessea. But the list of 
poets tft whose works Jghnson was rcqiftstod by the book¬ 
sellers to furnish prefaces ended witfi Lyttelton, who died*in 
1773. Hie line seems to have been drawn expressly for the 
purpose of excluding thegienon whose portAut would have 
most fitly doted the series. Goldsmith, however, has lieen 30 
fortunatesin ku biographers. Within a few yean his life 
j]|s been written by Mr. Prior, by Mr. Washington Irving, 
and by Mr. Forster. Trie diligence dt«Mr. Prior deserves 
great praise; the style of Mr. Washington Irving Mai ways 
pleating; bat the highest plate must, in jultice, be assigned 
toThe eminently interesttmr worsof Mr. FoAter. 
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(F,)«ForiUr, (W. I,)=Wuhlngton Irving. 

^■^sBoaweU'a Lift of Johmn (Globe edition). 

(BUofchMr. m»k') Life of Goldyltb {EnglitK MenafUttm). 

Ibnrany edition of Ik»woH'> Tour In this Series. 

fMa»*on)=l’ro(, Mouou'e Uemolr in the Globe edition of Goldsmith'* Work*. 


1. 2. Bazotf, or rather its Gaelic equivalent Satsenach, is much 
used by the natifb Irish and Scotch to denote an Englishman. 
Thus, as Sir W. Scott tells us, Johnson was long remembered by 
the Hebridean natives as the ‘ Sassenach Mpre' (Great Ed^lish- 
mai^ For the,Irish Celt tho word still is apt to excite feelidga 
that even at the time of Johnson's visit, not thirty years after 
Culloden, wero apparently almost entirely extinguished in Scot¬ 
land—even in the breasts of the most obstinate Jacobites, ml 
have found no mention of persecutions endured by Goldsmith's 
fosbears, but as tho family (trhich came from & England) pro¬ 
duced a serin of Protestant clergymen and apparently held 
staunchly to the old country and its n^r dynasty, it doubtless 
had a rough time #f it during William’s reign; and,perhaps 
earlier—in such ‘troulded times’*os those of Wentworth 
(Sulford) and Cfomwell—and ip the terrible days of the Irii$ 
Massacre. 

I. 7. Ephln ,'in Roscommon. Ffr the bishop of ElpMn, see 
Ullow, p. 4. 

1. 8. the schoolmaster: die Rev. Oliver Jongs, e/tef whom 
the poet received his Cromwellian name. Charles Goldsmith 
and Anne Jones were jnarried in M|y, 1718. 

1- 9. Valias : br m/amorc: *a remote anft almost inaccessible 
Irish vftlege on Hie southern Aanks of the river Inny ’ (F.). 

1. If. what he eonld up *His stipend, 'with the hefo.4f 
some fields he farmed and oocasiooA duties jfcrformed for tkt 
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rector of, the *<11010108 uriih of Kilkenny Weot (tho Rot. Mr. 
Ggeen), who was ancle to hi* wife, overage# £44) o yaor' iff)- 
Id Uolilqpiith'i Deserted i iilagr, .the village preacher (iMwo 
partly perhaps from hia father and partly from hi* brother 
Henry) la ‘ patting rich w^hfcrty pound* a year.’ 

1. J3. eTht date of Ooldamith'a birth it given in Johnson's 
epitaph,son the marble tablet in Westminster Abbey, aa Nov. 29, 
1731. (See B. 384 and below an 17. 16.) Hia biographer* give 
Nov. 10, 1728. In the old laliily Bible the birth |»Mii un¬ 
fortunately torn in auch a^rny that the date of Oliver'* oirth,#a 
alao the year of the birth of Henry and Jkno (whoever* probable 
twin*), jjaa disappeared. If.fks it now "xdieved, Goldsmith 

E ntered Trinity College in June, W44, ‘A the age of fifteen.’ it 
i evident thatsha innat haw been l»rn in the latter half of 1728. 
See below on 3. 14. Ten daya tiefore th» birth of (loldamith 
|i.e. Oct. 31, 1728) Johnaon enteral 1'cmbrokc C'ollcgo, Oxford, 
being 4hen eighteen. 


1 . 18. the birth place : ‘an old. bnlf-matic mnnaion that ttood 
on* rising ground in a rough, lonely part of tho Fomitry, over¬ 
looking a low* tract occasional!} flooded liy the River Inny’ 
(W. I.). With hia predilection for thc%upcrnntgral, Washing¬ 
ton Irvigg recounts that tho old house, afterwards long un- 
tenant^hbccaine a retort of the 1 good jH-ople.' AH attempt! to 
repair it were in \»in ; ‘the fairiea lutttied stoutly to maintain 
pusneaaion. A huge mis-ahapcit hobgoblin used to bestride the 
house every evening with an immense pair of Jkck- boots, 9hich 
he would thrust through the roof,*kicking to pieces all tho 

S ork of the preceding day. Thu house was therefore left to ita 
,tc, and went to ruin.' 


1. 27. a living: i.e. ok Kilkenny West, a parish adjoining 
that of Pallastnore. Lissoy is about six miles tothe south from 
Rallatmorc, and lies ip Co. Westmeath, not Longford, halfway 
between Rallymahon and Athlone, in the vaflcy of the inny, and 
not far from the east shore of ].ough Uce. Lissoy was doubtless 
4he germ from which Goldsmith's imagination*developed * .Sweat 
Auburn.’ See on II. 1. The living became vacant by the 
death of Mr. Green (see on 1. 11.), one of the elorical members 
of the family.. Another—t Goldsmith—was l)ean of Cloyue. 
See oifc4. 23. • 


2- L Aa fftmlly. Aa the move took place in 1730, Oliver was 
wet aainfant of about 14 years. The firstborn, Margaret (b. 1719), 
hod died young. aCathsrfto (b. 1721) cUhgc next. Tlyn Heqry 
and Jane, the twins (b. probably 1722). Tnen came Oliver, 
fifth, child, and second son. After the move to LitAy were 
Maurice (1738). Charles^ 1*7), John ?I740). John died 
Charltk, after arigiting vliver in faondon. went ts 
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Jamaioa, where he lived until 1804. Jfanrioe became > cabinet- 
diktr and kept agraaH shop in Gharleetown (Roscommon), end 
‘ departed from a miserable life ’ in 1792. Hen rip, Oliver's best- 
loved brother and ‘earliest friend' (as he asdls him in the 
Traveller) 'followed bis father's 0 celling and died, as he had 
lived, a humble village preacher ana schoolmaster’ (?.). He 
gained a scholarship at Dublin, and might have perl re * done 
well,’ as one says, but about the time of his father’s death he 
accepted the miserable little livifc of Fallas, with its £40 a year, 
formerly his father's, and acted also cs curate at Kilkenny West 
abd as village schoolmaster at Lissoy. He died at Athlone in 
May, 1788. The ‘tillage presaher ’ of the DeeerUd Village is 
drawn partly from him andfpartly from his father. Catharine 
married, secretly, a rich young fellow called HHson (ion of i 
neighbouring landed^.proprietor) who was taking private tuition 
'gash Henry. Her lather was much disturbed at what he 
KgW-ded as t)>e disgrace, and, to clear the family of all suspicion 
of complicity, he paid over £400 as Catharine’s dowry—thus 
reducing himself to great straits. The Hodsons took over the 
house at Lis&y after the old man’s death. The twin-sister of 
Henry, Jane, married a poor*'and ‘ unprosperoiis ’ man named 
Johnston. life a letter’to Henry—who by this time (176B) was 
experiencing disunities with an increasing family and .a diminu¬ 
tive income—Goldsmith asks for news about ‘ poor Jenhy,’ and 
adds: ‘yet her husband loves her. If so, she canncsl be 
unhappy.’ Goldsmith’s mother, after the death of the father<n 
1747, having giifen up the Lissoy house to Catharine (Hodson), 
took a small cottage at Ballymahon. This was Goldsmith’s 
home for two years (sea 4. 1.). In the above-mentioned lette- 
(1769) he speaks of his mother as ‘almost blind’; and she 
errantly did not live muoh loager. c 

2- 4. a maid-servant. She was a ‘trusted dependant... 
related to the family,.... afterwards knovn as Elizabeth DeUp 
and schoolmistress of Lissoy... At tljp ripe age of ninety, when 
th^,great author had bqen thirteen years in his grave, she 
boasted with her last breath of having taught him his letters 
(F.). Her report was : ‘ Never v. as so dull a boy. He seemed 
impenetrably stupid.’ As Johnson ^ald to Boswell: ’ Goldsmith 
wm a plant that flowered late.’ o 

2. A old quartermaster: Thomas—‘commonlvend irreverently 
named Paddy ’—Byrne. He ‘ had’been educated for a pedagogue, 
but had enlisted in the army, served abroad during the wars L. 
Qneen Anne’s time, ap8 had rises to the rankaof a quartermaster 
of a regiment in8p*in’ (W. I.). He is evidently the ‘village 
roaster ^n the Dnerted Vilh»x K though some of his traits are 
transfeved to the ■ broken f ildier,’ who ‘ shoulder’d his ow*»h 
and show’d howdielda ware won.’ - “ * 
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3 8. I|l8m: from GmI. ban-aitk, • mmn-Ury 1 1 tho 
n^M given m Inland ana parts of Soot laudato a female aoirJt 
that is bMftved to 'attach herself to a particular house, ami to 
appear before the death of one of tho family' (Diet.). 

8. 8. Bappane irfilafa. , Hhbairt in Gaelio means ' robber,’ 
with whlgh word it is cognate. 8f. Oerin. Rdubtr, raubtn, rayfim, 
etc., ft.fober, and onr nan, rot, etc., and perhaps Let. raptor, 
rapsra, etc. The name was given especially to those of the Irish 
arn$ of James II. who, after Up capitulation of UmerickJUHM), 
refused to, or were not permitted to, follow Scarsfiold and bis tan 
thousand to France, and tako service there under James and 
Louis XIV. (like Dundee's UigMamiorull* Killfhcrankle), hot 
who remtined in Ireland and (bo|| to the hills as outlaws and 
Bandits* m $ 


■ 8 8- Baldearg (= ‘ Red-spot ’) ODonnelh was by no means a 
Rapparee. He was descended from thu Tirconnail chieftains^of 
Donegal). He served in tho Kpanish army, aM lateromaer 
James II. ; but after the battle of Auglirim and the capitulation 
oL Limerick he went over with 1200 men to King William, 
having securedjpardon and £600§ year. Of 'galloping Hogan ' 
I a can discover nothing. He is more % likely to have been a 
gannine r&baire. • 

2. 10< ^atarbarongh: Charles M ordaunt, Earl of Peterborough: 
‘if «pt.' aays Macaulay, 'the greatest, yet assuredly the most 
extraordinary chsrBbter of tliat aye, the king of Sweden (Charles 


and his brilliant exploits when in command of a body of English 
and Dutch troops in Spain (1705-7) see Macaulay’s Essay on 
fiord Mahon’s Iror of ike SucctuUm in Spain (pop. win., p. 353 
aq.). The capture of Monjuich, a the kev-fortreas of Barcelona, 
was the first and perhaps the moat brilliant of Jheae expMts. 
Stanhope was in command under Peterborough on this occasion. 
Otter (1710) bo was otbrtaken by the Duke of Vcndome at the 
town Srihuega, and litw expending til his ammunition and 
seeing • that resistance could producoionly a useless carnage,' he 
hapitulated ( Batons, p. 200). ■ 

8 14. Irtoh venae. 'Another trait of bis motley preoeptor 
Byrne was a disposition tn dabble in (Irish !)*poetry, and thia 
likewise was cdugbt by his pupil.’ Rome of the young Oliver’s 
—surAy qpt IrSh—verses, ' scribbled on email scraps of paper,’ 
were ' conveyed to-hie mother? who thereupon determined that 
he sheuld bare a learned education instead of being apprentloed 
to trade, aa hie father hatr intruded. Hence it came (fat Gold¬ 
smith waa ' devoted to poverty add the Muse Iff. Id. H only 
it had been to any ana—or to 4l—of the Nine I But alas, ft 
'-'jay to the Muse of hackwork Mat his lif^ was to b« mostly 
devoted. 
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2- 17. Taxloagli Carolan : called tb^Jaat Irish bard, o He was 
aVgpcendant of stale old Irish tribe, and was born at Nobbsr, 
neartNewton, in Meath, about 1670. In his eighteenth year he 
lost his eyesight through smallpox. He was kindly treated by 
the M'Dermotb family (whose praiAs Jie sang in his yerses), ana 
was provided by them with a Kbrse, a harp, and an attendant. 
He roamed about the country (mostly in Connaughtk pitying 
and singing his own tunes and verses. It is said that no knew 
no-Eogfish, or very little. His I$se poems were published, trith 
an English translation, by Furlong (0831). Many of his MSS. 
aA in the British Musegm. He died in 1738, and was buried at 
Kilronan. TKbre is* a monumtat to Carolan in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. It consists 4>f a bas-relief port raft of the 
bard playing on his harp. One offlGoldsmith’s^minop essays 
(Globe edn., p. 343) if on Carolan. 

2. 21. oontemptuous antipathy. Macaulay himself—lu spite 
of Hi; .admiration for Cromwell and William of Orange—os-on 
enlightened Whig naturally supported the ‘ Catholic claims ’—as 
woll as Uni^rian claims and others, including the Africui 
Negro’s claims—and regarded, k he said, ‘ the Established Church 
of Ireland os the most absurd of all the institutiAhs of the civil¬ 
ised world.’ (it was disestablished in 1869.) See his speech on 
Maynooth College*\Y>op. edn., p. 175), in which he describes the 
wealth and luxury of the English Universities, and advocates a 
more liberal spirit towards the Roman Catholic subject majority 
as alone able to Jnromoto the real Union of Great Britain aim 
Ireland.’ The Roman Catholic University question in Ireland 
is at present exciting much discussion. 

2- 25. the Glorious and Immortal Memory: the form of words 
In which the Orangemen and Englishmen of Ireland toasted the 
latd King William. (The Jacobite toalt was ‘ the king over the 
water,’ or simply ‘ the king,’ the toaster's wineglass Ming held 
over a dessert finger-glass containing wAer.) Tories, such As 
Johnson, naturally took side with the Irish Catholics. ‘The 
Irish,' he once exclaimed, (are in a most unnatural state; for we 
see there the minority prevailing over the majority. There is no 
ins tan oe, even in the ten persecutions, of such severity as that 
which the ProtAtants of Ireland h» v « exercised against the 
Catholics. ... King William was not their lawful-sovereign; he 
had not been acknowledged bjsthe Parliament Of Ireland when 
they appeared in arms against bins' (B. 268). • 

2 27. the restoration... Goldsmith did not trouble hfinseb’ 
much abent traoqjentc phases of .politics. Hf seems seldom to 
have uttered any opinion on the subject of party politics, though 
always ready to discuss fundamental question! (such aa that of 
luxury and population) from theoretic point qf view. It v.t 
bis contempt for CB politics! feuds rfifoer than any special hoe- 
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tility to Uie Government which injured him, in 1707, to reject 
wUh disdain eu offer that it made him through Parson Scott. 

‘ lean earn ae iguch aa will supply my wants, no aaitl, * wigjbut 
writing for any party.’ ‘And no l left him in hia garret? re¬ 
ported the clerical intriguer. 

What Macaulay here rtfers 40 ia cviilently a rather vague 
cxpreaaicA uaeil (in 1773) by Goldsmith during a con vernation 
with General Paoli, who hail apoken of ‘ happy rebellions' 
Goldsmith allowed that, thouffli wu have not the phraae, wo 
have the thing. ’ Yes—al^mlAoppy rebolliona !' lie cxiflhimod. 
‘They have hurt our constitution, and will hurt it, till we mead 
it by another happy rrbeUion.’ lloawell't inmmint ia : 1 1 never 
before discovered that my frienfGoldsidiyi nod au lunch of the 
eldjirejgdice in him.' 

% SO. WU removed. In 173. 1 ), when seven yearn old, he had 
‘an attack of confluent smallpox, which nearly proved inurtal" (F.). 
In the next year he attended Mr. lirilliii'a school at Kbjhln, 
being lodged and lioarded at tho house of hia uncle, dohiffiold- 
smitb, who lived at Hallyoitghtcr. When eleven (I73ll)3in waa 
adht to another achool at Athlone. Two yearn litter (1741) ho 
wu removed tv a higher • acodclhy' at Kdgoworthstown, kept 
by a Rev. Patrick Hughes, where lie iwniamed |or nearly four 
yearn, preparing for the Univernity. The considerable expense 
of hin schooling wu Imrna by varmun relativea, especially by hin 
uncR, tho Rev. Thomu Conlarine, who wan a w idower with one 
■laughter, Jane. Uncle Contariuu proved to the Jut a moot 

f eneroun and long-auffering hrl|ier of the improvident (Diver. 

t wu on the way to or from KdgewVirtliatown, towardn the uml 
qf hia achooldayn, that ho ha>l (it in anid) the lndierounadventuro 
which many years afterwnriU he uned u the main incident in 
She Sloop* to Conquer. Jtcing laniighted, and dupe,! by a local 
wag, he miatook for an inn tho private liouae ofu Mr. Featfler- 
rtone, who, discovering the whimsical mintake, fooled the young 
fellow 40 the top of hix bent, and did not undeceive him till the 
next morning. 

• 2. 34. Xnowle, or Knolc, Park in*the neat of some Lord or 
other, near Sovonoaka in K<mt. The portrait of Goldsmith la 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It wan exhibited by him in the 
Royal Academy Kxhibitidft of 177°. I believo it can be atill 
seen at Knolejiy those who earo to add 2 s. 6 d. to the alrauly 
considerable wealth of the nojjlo proprietor. 
m 3- 0- repart eu and couplets. Macaulay evidently alludes to 
a rather iflly improvised couplet about s Anop and hia monkey 
which ie quoted by the biograjlhma. 

3- 14. eevnateenth year. PoAter gives ‘the llthfof June, 
045’ s but later rases robes, by T)r- Wallcrt are said Ja prove 
flat GoldaraiUe wu admitted at phe age of fifteen, f.e. in hie 
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sixteenth year, on Jane Ilth, 1744. Bnt Jane, 1744, to Feb., 
1740, when Goldsmith took his B.A. '"degree, gives tUe rather 
Iona period of 41 years. In the edition of Washington Irving’s 
Oliv# Goldsmith published by Bell ft Sons (1900) tie date is 
given as 1747—an evident error. 

3. IS. slxar: lit. one who receives 1 sizes,' i.e. fixe3 aUnwances 
of food; rations. The term was used also at Cambridge; At 
Oxford the word was ' servitor.' 

8 - IV services. 1 He 4s ob liged to sweep part of the 

conrts; to carry up the dishes from the kitchen to the fellows’ 
table, and to wait in hsBl’( W. I.). He was distinguished from 
the ordinary commoner by a coarar kind of cap and gotvn, while 
the ‘ fellow-commoner "wore gala brud and gold tassel.^ Irvinr 
relates how, at the beginning of last usntury, aT.CTsizar, chaffed 
by the crowd while he was carrying up the food to high-table, 
hurled the dish and its contents at the head of the sneerera—an 
act Ai.'ich brought about thenabolition of these menial effiWs. 
Oliver had to enter as a sizar on account of the expenses caused by 
Catharine’s clandestine marriage. See on 2. 1. How keenly he 
felt his position may be seen from the letter to his brother Henry 
(1760), in which he says; * If he (your Bon) has ambition, strong 
passions, and an exquisite sensibility of contempt, do not send him 
there (to College), fihloss you have no trade for him exdlpt your 
own.’ ., 

3 . 22. name scrawled. Goldsmith's room 'in T.C.D. no longer 
exists# the rang* of buildings having been reconstructed. 
Whether the window-pane St window-frame (aa W. I. describes 
it) still exists, I cannot say. 

3 27. neglected the studies. Macaulay might have expressed 
a little more sympathy here, seeing that he himself was plunked 
for the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge, and was thus pre¬ 
vented from competing for the higheat<<daasical honour—tbo 
Chancellor’s Medal. (Goldsmith's failure was due to a similar 
reason. Ho detested mathematics. 'Mathematics,' he wrote 
later in his Inquify (ch. 13), 'are.,perhaps too much studied at 
our Universities. This seems a science to which the meanest 
intellects are equal ’; and to Malonp (B. 139) he said that he 
1 made no great figure in mathematics, which wag a study much 
in repute there.' The fact is (hat his tutor, the. Rev. Theaker 
Wilder, was what Forster well call ft a • savage bruto’—notorious 
for bullying pugilistic habits. This tutor endeavoured toforop 
his one branch of tearing, mathemrtics, on the young poet. 
‘ He abused him Ja the preacncd of the class os ignorant and 
stupid; g’diouled him as awknhrd and ngly j and at times, in 
the transports of his temper 0 indulged m personal violence' 
(W, L). • In the ^mmk Lett rs (Citizen of the World) the MSL 
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it Black (who is Goldsmith in a thin disguise) say* that his 
lather was mortified at his iihsucoess st College. * His disappoint* 
mesit,' ha adds, * might have been partly aaarilfd to his having* 
overrated n If talents, and partly to my dislike of raatheroatkXI 
reasonings at a time when my imagination and memory,eyet un¬ 
satisfied, weiu more eager after new objects than desirous of 
Yeaaonipg upon those I knew. THU, however, did not please my 
tutors... - 

3. 80. pumping on a constable. One of the undergraduates 
had been seized by the baUiffis* ‘ The stronghold of the Ratliff 
was carried by storm, the*scholar set nt liberty, and the dej 
linquent catch-pole borne off eanlivo t# the College, where, 
having no pump to put him uud^, they sat idled the demands of 
collegiate^ law by ducking hui in sC old Atern 1 (W. I.). The 
affairproved aA'ious in the end. Thu gownsmen were joined by 
a mob from the streets, and attacked the prison. Shota wore 
* fired by the jailers, and two townsmen were killed. Five 
studknU, who had been ringleaders*wero expclled^other^iere 
publicly reprimandwl ‘quod sedition! favbwentettumultusptibus 
open tulissent,' as it U reconlcd in the College annals; and 
among the names of theae stands that of Oliver Goldsmith. 

3-31. giving a ball. This was to celebrate his haying gained, 
as 17th out of 19 successful candidates, an ‘ ajhimtinn—better 
described aa a College prize. The supper and dance must have 
cost ftirn a good (leal more than llio worth of his prize, viz. 
30* But such mathematical reasonings never appealed to him. 
In the midst of the festivities the door burst open, and the^tav. 
Theaker Wilder appeared. He mndiPa rush at the master of the 
feat and belaboured him, and then sent the lads and lassies 
a-packing with terrible threata and abuse. The nezt day Gold¬ 
smith sold his books, ran away# from College, sneaked about 
Dublin till his funds were reduced to a shilling, a|d then set 4ut 
fqf Cork, intending perhaps to get across to America as a stow¬ 
away. «For three da^ he lived on his shilling and on the 
produoe of as much of hi* clothing aa he kould in decency dla- 
npuN with. Then hie indignation began to cqpl and his oourage 
to sink. He turned his a tepidiomcward—towards Lissoy. His 
brother Henry,heard of the phnitent prodigal, and while be was 
still far off went to meet hfcn, reclothcd him, tbok him beck to 
T.C.D,, and efleeted 'something of a reconciliation‘ (saye hie 
sister, of rg. HpAon) with the ‘savage brute ’ of a tutor. In paaa- 
ing,ba it noted that this revrtend gentleman ultimately met his 
dbatlf'in the course of n dissolute brawl.' 

S- 84. hla f tli lff died. Thia was cnrlf an tee year J747, *»d 
before the Collage riota and thl Cork episode. Between his 
.fathar’a death and hla B.A. dug\s (Fab. 27 % 1740) was a period 
•sflHhst about ijp yean—a fact nouplain from Macau lay is words. 
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4 . 10. Kfrirt nlothoe Goldsmith's love for what bo hiimalf 
in Deserted Viliam call/the 1 glaring impotence of dress * la 
noticed by Boswejl (B. 201), who •describe* hiuwstrutting abogh' 
and vaunting kn 1 bloom-coloured toat.’ Goldimitb'a UiUb' 
bills, which pave been dieoovwred, contain many suck extra¬ 
vagant items—among them* 1 bloyn-coloured breeches.' In his 
Lift of'Belu Nash lie says that by fine dreaa we are 1 awed into 
respect ana esteem.' Whether the story of the scarlet breeches 

* is true (as was asserted by Dr. Sfeam, Henry's successor in the 
curacy of Kilkenny West), or ssmther Goldsmith's usual igilurs 
to satisfy examiners was the cause of rejection, or some oxaaaer^ 
a ted report of college irregularities given*by Theater Wilder, 
one cannot say for certain. Gohymilh had trie strongest repug- 
ntrice tugthe prospect of amlericahlifc. *I lie real reason was 
doubtless in the main thd same that made Milton, at a similar 
crisis, write: 1 Perceiving that he who took orders must snb- 

* scribe slave... I thought it better to prefer a blameless silence 
befOTe the sacred office of sneaking, bought amWieguurith 
servitude and forswearing.' lint serious as nis reasons prqjiably 
wi#e, it was not Goldsmith's habit to pose as serous-minded. 
He had the ami^blo, though in song) rcsjiecu unfortunate, habit 
of>putting hinuielf in a laughable position—an irresistible ten¬ 
dency tolfell ludicrous stories sgamst himself, many of thorn 
being half or pure inventions, but retold so oftfcn that he himself 
finally believed them. On this occasion he seems to havo given 
some of his duller Vriends the impression that his repugnance 
and his rejection were both due to unorthodox yews on clerical 
dress. Some ten years later he puh this whimsical objection 
hi to the mouth of the ‘Man in liluck,’ who says to his Chinese 
friend : • In order to settle in life-, my friends advised (for they 
always advise when they begin to despise us), they advised me, 

I say, to go into orders.* To lie obliged to wear a long wig, 
when I liked a short one, or a black coat, whin I generally 

■ dressed, in brown, I Wrought was such a restraint upon my 
liberty that I absolutely rejected the proposal... I rejected a lira 
l of luxury, indolence, and ease, from ry> other consideration but 
: mat boyish one of dress. So Hut my friends lire now perfectly 
' satisfied 1 was a undone. ’ 

4- 11. tutor: in the family of a Mr. Flinn, / rich neighbour. 

* He charged a Jnember of the family with unfair play at cards. 
A violentwltercation ensued, wbish ended in his throwing up his 
■j^uatiao' (W. I.). * 


4- 14. with myil sutMCactlou. Aoqprding to Washington 
Irving he started for Cork ' w it Iront eomnyuiiwUing his plaustor 
intentions to his Mends.’ On Having Mr. Flinn’a he feems to 
(■I been in p o esr e sto o of Ulk-^MNy paitty won at cards— 
and was the kendiaputej owner |f a good jjump hone' (F.). 
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On bb return, after six weeks, he bad not a penny in hb pocket, 
and the good plump hone bad beetf-fexchonged tor t poor Jean 
c bgfut to which*he bad given the name ‘Fiddle-book.’ nu 
mother was very angry far a time. He mollified* her ire by 
writing <a long and humoroae account of hb adventures (given by 
W. I., p. 21-24), which b probably to a great fixtent purely, 
imaginative—as woe in all prclbabiiity much that he bfterwarda 
related about hb Continental wanderings. , '* 




£60 ir? a gaming-house, he snealcod ^out Dublin for some time, 
pfraid to communicate with home. At last he wrote to his 
nnole. This^ener^us°and long-suffering man seems to have been 
the only one who regdily forgave him. Hb mother? who was 
with reason intensely morCined, ipfused to revive ’.im. n He 
therefore went to Pallas, but after a short time even the good- 
natured Henry quarrelled with him; whereupon he took refuge 
with hb unole, and idled away hb time in scribbling verses and 
aoecvpanyhig Jane’s harpsiduord performances with the rather 
artless music of hb flute. 

4. 23. Hs”then thought... Apparently he did not trouble 
himself with any such thoughts Tho suggestion seems to have 
been first made by pem Goldsmith of Cloyne—‘a sort of cold 
grandee of tne family'—who had somehow got the - i^ea that 

C ig Oliver was, in spite of all his escapades, no fooL ' But the 
n gave nothing but his blessing. 1 Th» small purse,' 'says 
Forster, 1 was contributed by Mr. Contarine'*—whose generority 
and £uth knew Co limits. On hb arrival in Edinburgh (autumn 
of 1762), after leaving his r possessions at a lodging and having 
sallied forth in the evening to see the city, he found (it b saic. 


or of the street, and would have had to wander about all night 
if lie had not met the porter who had carried hb box. This is 
perhaps one of the innumerable stories that he told of himsel', 
and may be partly true or wholly imaginative. • 

4 28. to Leyden. 11 Here again we ire in the region of myths. 

1 He had expressed°a wbh to 1 hear Albinus, the great proiesao, 
at Leyden, and it b intelligible that Uncle Contarine ramished 
the means (£33, apparently) for this, and for a preliminary vbit 
to Paris. But when it came to the point, instead.of shipping for 
Holland or Calais, he secured hb passage (according to bis own 
account) in a ship bound for Bordeaux. The ship had to put in 
at Newcastle. While he and seven others were enjoying them¬ 
selves in an ale-house, * enters a serjerit and twelve grenadiers, 
with theiff bayon^s screwed, and puts us all under the king’s 
arrest. Jt seems my company” were Scotchmen in the French 
service, and had been in 8otland to enlist soldiers for the 
French army. 1 ^pdeavoured-all I could to provr my inooceude; 
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however, I reasalned In prison with the 'rest • fortnight, and 
with difflc&lty got off evSh then.' If this ba true, ms arrest 
was a bit of look; for the ship wss wrecked oflwhe Garonne atyP 
all the ore^periihed. From NewcWtle he took ship to Rotter¬ 
dam, and thenee went straigh| to Leyden. Here he mnained 
about a yeai—and was often reduced to great straits. He 
borromad from a generous fellow-student, Ellis by name, and 
made tilings worse by trying to retrieve his fortunes at gaming- 
, tables. 

4- 32. with no property gpt ?.. ‘Bent upon leaving tUk city 
where he had now been nearly a year without an effort for n 
degree, he called upon EUis and a aaked ms pssistapeo. It was 
given, bug as his evil, or—sonjB might gay—his good genius 
have it. he passed amorist'# garden on his return, and 
seeing some rare and high-priced flowers (tulip-roots) whioh his 
Unde Contarine, an enthusiast in such thinA, had long been in 
search of he ran in and bought a parcel of the roots, and sent 
them off to Ireland. Next day he Aft Leyden, wi&fthtUlMa in 
his pocket, one shirt to his back, and a flute in his hand’ (#.). 

£ 33. Be rambled ... Therearo vague evidences fcf his having 
visited Brasselsand Antwerp, and of having made some stay at 
Louvain. Some indeed assert that he obtained theyo the degree 
of bachelft of medicine. 

4.^4. playing tunas. How much we should believe of Gold- 
rajth'a traveller's vales is not easy to determine. His letters 
from abroad have perished. Macaulay’s statement is founded 
mainly on two welf-known passagesjn Goldsmith's confessedly 
imaginative writings, namely, the lines in the Traveller 
beginning— 

' How often have I led thy pportive choir 
With tuneless pipt, beside the murmuring,Loire,' 
agd the description tW the ' Philosophic Vagabond' (George, 
the Vioar's eldest son) gives of his imaginary foreign experiences. 
'I had,’ he says, 'some ’knowledge of mulic, with a tolerable 
vpioe, and now turned what was onfco my rmusement into a 
present means of bare subsistence... Whenever I approached a 
peasant's hong towards nightfall, I played one of my most 
merry tunes, and that procured me not only a fodging, hut sub- 
listen qe for thstuit day. I once or twice attempted to play for 
people of. fashion, but they always thought my performance 
odious,' etc. (Vicar Wake.fid(l, chap. xx.). 

4- 38- as Car as Italy, a'The lecture rooms of Germany art 
so often referred \o in his prim writings, that be must Bite 
taken them on his way to Switxclland ’ (fv). From 8u|tarhad 
he s ent Henry a rough sketch ef what afterwards was worked up 
tflffJ The Tr^gffler. It fu at Geneva, if ^ywben, that he 
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must have seen Voltaire, who had lately settled there in his 
newly.purohased house LuD&icet. Forster thinks(su£ely rightly) 
'tyat QoldsmithSsrossed by one of the Alpine pa ss e s into Pied- 
m#nt. Washington Irving, following ‘ early* meihbir-writers' 
(Dr. Percy and others), speaks gf his picking up a vulgar, rich 
pupil at Geneva, son of a London pawnbroker, ffom whom he, 
separated at Marseilles. Thfr seems only a variation .on the 
probably fictitious account of the Philosophic Vagabond, who 
relates how he became tutor -at Paris to the heir of a*West: 
Indian—an avaricious young 'cub—from whom he parted at 
Leghorn. ** 

6. 1. noteto th* tiste of the Italians. 'My skill in mnsic 
could avail me nothing in a country where every pe&ant was a 
better musioian than I; but by thf] time I had acquired another 
talent, which answered my purpose as well, and this was a skill 
in disputation, ft all the foreign universities and convents 
there are, upon certain days, philosophical theses maintained 
aga&Wrdrtfcy adventitious disputant; for which, if the champion 
opposes with any dexterity, he can claim a gratuity in money, a 
dinner, and»a bed for one night. In this manner, therefore, I 
fought my way towards England ’ ( Vir.fr of Wakefield, 
oh. xx.). This is a /non hcroical kind of picture than Mac¬ 
aulay’s ; buif it gpems to havo been accepted by Goldsmith's 
friends. Thus Boswell says : ‘ He afterwards studied physic at 
Edinburgh and upon the Continent; and, I .have been informed, 
was enabled to pursue his travels on foot partly by demandinfc’at 
Universities to inter the lists as disputant, by which, according 
to the custom of many of them, he was entitled to the premium 
of a crown when, luckily for him, his challenge was not accepted; 
so that, as I once observed to Dr. Johnson, he disputed his 
passage through Europe ’ (B. 139). 

V 9. as to'Vssert... 'The person who writes this Memoir, 
who had the honour and ploasure of beilg of his acquaintance, 
remembers to havo seen him in a select company of wits of both 
sexes at Paris... ’ (Goldsmith's Mevtoire of Voltaire). He also 
‘ asserts that Forttenelle and Diderot were present. This A 
supposed to have been in 1753c Now it seems certain that 
Voltaire was not, at Paris between 1750, when hit-wrath and in¬ 
dignation drove him tlienoe to Berlin, and the las^year of bis life, 
1778, when he returned to triumph and die. A tit his time he was 
newly installed in Lee D/lier*,° at Geneva, whence die afterwards 
removed to Ferney, where Boswell visited him, as he asseots,. i n 
1784. [Goldsmith’s Mgmoire only gotdown to about 1744, when 
Voltaire a was fo£ tho first time- in Berlin with Frederick the 
Great. (Bad he finished theiy he would have had to aooount 
somehow for hiajksaertion.} Forster says that Goldsmith 
evidently met Voltaire at Geneva, qot Paris,«(\nd that ‘CM 
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error doea not vitiate the etatement in an integral point.' It ie, 

I tjynk, very mcoh to be Aoubted whether tltja was not one of 
those fictitious statements which Goldsmith repeated until he" 
believed thtm himself. If the mcetRig did take place at Gendva, 
how did Didetot and Fontenellg (at that time nigh 100 )tan old) 
manage to bAprasent f 

5. l8. without a friend. While at l'adua, probably, he had 
heart} of the death of bis Undo Conturinc, and it was doubtless 
this that brought him home. #HiB letters to his niotlmr and 
brother and other ^elatiresWccni to hare lmd no response. 

6. 18. a doctor'! degree. 1 At Padua^ie is supposed to have 
stayed some six months; and acre, itais Inserted—though in 
this caseudso (as aho at Lou^in) life oflieitl records srt lost—he 
received his dlfereu’ (K.). A degree was of very easy acquisition 
in'these foreign Universities, but it would*have wist money— 
which he did not possess. And how he could have stayed six 
moffthf at Padua, it is not easy tchsce. Ho starteMMWaKdin- 
burgh in February^ 1754; was a fortnight at Newcastle, and 
cOkld not havo reached I.oy den till about tha end ot March. At 
Leyden, occoriUng to Korslcr, ho was about a year ; and his 
rambles on foot 1 through the Netherlands and to Paris, with • 
stay at I^uvain lung enough for a dogrefe, must have taken at 
least tom months. This brings us to about "lay, 1755. Then, 
according to the Traveller, lie wandered along the Loire, ami 
tl*n found his wdjr (all on foot) to (ieriOany (see on 4. 56), 
perhaps up the Hhine, past Mains and liridcllx^g amt Slnudiurg, 
to Basel and Genova. This must liagc taken at leant six mtmths. 


from Geneva to Padua lay foot, with visits to various Uni¬ 
versities and towns, would take at least another two months. 
So, if he was only a week or two at Paris, we aro already 
brought to the end of 1755 as tno dnto of his arrival at Padua. 
Now he landed again in Dover on Felt. 1st, 1756. This 
Area just one month for tho return journey- say at least 
900 miles on foot, or 30 miles a day—wjjh no stay at all at 
Padua. w 


6- 19. ‘His flute and his philosophy were no longer of any 
avail; the English boors cared nothing for music; there were no 
convent*; ana as to the Ibarncd and clergy, not one of them 
wouldgive a fcrant scholar a supper and night's lodging for 
the best thesii that ever was argued' (W. I.). 

*fi. 4B. strolling player. • He even resorted, it is said, to the 
stage aa a temporary exphlient, and figured in low comedy at a 
country town ui Kent' (W. f.). Forateasumects itsrnay have 
been ‘in a country barn.’ Thelmly foutMathm for A is story 
towns to be the fact that the Philoeophicmagabond (Vicar qf 
' vahtju i d, c^x.), on h^ arrivals? England^ joins a ‘ tonipany 
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of oamedlans ’•—somethinjftllke Wilhelm Meisten—am} that Gold¬ 
smith once wrote an essay on the** Adventure* of a Strolling 
Bayer’ (Globe Jaition, p. 302)i 

t 24, pounded drug*. "‘At one of the totm he passed he 
implored to be hired in an apotkeofry’s shop’ (F.V; 1 but ail his 
medical science gathered in foreign universities coujd not gain' 
him the management of a pestle and mortar' (W. After 
reaching London he 1 went among the London apothecaries and 
aaked,thera to let him spread (piasters for them, pound id their' 
mortars, ran with their medicines.*. But thfy asked him for a 
character, and be hac^none to give’ (F.). 


6. 28. AxS Tut. ‘Man; 
polite circle at Sir Aishua 
anecdote about the time he livid a. 


ears afterwsrds he.startled a 
lojd’s by humorously dating fin 
among the beggan of Axe £ane ’ 
(W.I.). Forster says it was at ‘a brilliant oircfe at Bermet 
Langton’a.’ The Axe Lane experience probably preoeded a post o 
as •■fljn’.nnli t** Mr. Apothespry Jacob, Fish Street Hill; Monu- 
mentxard, on the strength of which, for a time, he had an 
1 elegant littie lodging at 3s. a week, with its lukewarm dinner 
served up between two pewter plates from a cook-shop.’ After 
this, according to an early biographer, he ‘ rose*from an apothe¬ 
cary's drudget to be a'physician in a humble way,’ and we have 
glimpses of him/With cane and wig, ‘ in a suit of ^rreen and 
gold, miserably old and tarnished,' or in a second-hand, once 
black, velvet coat,, a great rusty patch /in which he covers 
assiduously with his hat, as he feels the pulse of some poverty- 
Stridden patient* (For a gubsequent attempt at doctoring, see 
on 8. 20.5 But the fees were probably like those of Johnson’s 
protdgd, Dr. Levott, who often got paid with a bit of bread dr 
a glass of gin; so it is not surprising to find him soon afterwards 
working—perhaps in intervals of medical practice—aa corrector 
of proofs to M a printer and author—who was no one less 
than Samuel Richardson, author of dogma. In Richardson's 
parlonr he seems to have mot Dr. Yonng, the author of the 
oelebrated poem Night Thoughts. *> 

6> 28. uaber of a sohool. Goldsmith had unearthed several 
old Edinburgh fellow-students is London: a Dr. Sleigh, who 
helped him libesallv, 'sharing his^purse and friendship with 
me ’; a Dr. Farr, who gives us a description of Goldsmith in his 
* rusty full-trimmed black suit'and tells us of a tragedy that the 
poet had in hand and of some ‘ strange Quixotie'acheme which 
he had in contemplation of going to decipher the inacriptisni tn 
written mountain* in Ifostem lands ;**nd, thydly, a yonng man 
named Milner, ^how 'father, v’Preebyterian minister, kept a 
sohool a t Peck ham ,/n Surrey This Dr. Milner offered Gold¬ 
smith employment* assistant. ’ The good people of Peckham.’ 
say* Fofster, 'hap oherir', } traditions of Ooldenitk Eoneefit 
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the school, wu aftarworda«foni]ly designated,! which nn not 
be^tfely Admitted here. Broken wmdow-mnea have bud* 
religiously *ept,for the supposed treasure ofhi* handwrithig, 
end old gentlemen, formerly Doctor Milner's scholars, have 
claimed, agajnst every reoaogaAe evidence, the honour of having 
•been whipped by the anthor of «he Vicar of WaktMd.' The 
only falrl^trustworthy information that w c possess about Gold- 
smith as usher at Peck ham was obtained from Miss Hotter, the 
Doctor’s youngest daughter, whc&urvived till about Die erntaf the 
century. Most of her anccAites show Goldsmith in a favourable 
light, as very good-natured and fond of poetical jokes. But h 9 
doubtless felt the miseries and humiliations often usHfers position, 
of which He (as Philosophic^’anbond) naB given an humorous 
dftcpptiAi in* tlio Vicar of II a ktjielil (ch. ix.|, Din general 
summing-up being: ‘I liad rather lie an under-turnkey in 
,Newgate.’ Dr. Johnson’s exjiorienres mid sentiments were 
somgwhat similar in regard to tli^‘complicated njjsgci'lof an 
usher’s life, on which ho looked linck 4 with tfi^s^ffigost 
evasion and even a degree of horror’ (H. 23). * 

. ^ 29. bookseHar’s hack. He i&tcd as usher for only two or 
tune months on this occasion. In Apiil at the singe year (1767) 
the pronAetor of the Whig Moiifhl;/ Hi rim, for which Dr. 
Milner Wrote occasionally, dined at l’eckham, and was so struck 
withWioldsmith’s library knowledge that im engaged him as 
contributor at a small fixed salary with board and lodging. 
Goldsmith therefore took up his iiIhmIu with tlfls Mr. GriflRhs, 
‘at the sign of the Diinciatl, Paternoster Kow.’ Hut after five 
■ftonthshe found flrifiitlis, and still more Griffiths’ wife, insuffer- 
ablo and left thorn, or, os tins € ■ riflst }ik asserted, was ejected for 
incorrigible idleness and ag independence verging on impudenra. 
[Smollett, who was editor of the Tory Critical fa vie to, need to 
BQfer at the rival Mont^y oh concocted by 1 illiterate booksellers 
^ old *°. men 'l these five months of contribution to the 

h *g Review of Mr. and I*rs. Orifliths hcTwetns to have lived 
fqg a time in a slum near .Salisbury SuTiare, Fl«et Street, and to 
have endeavoured to supplement literary hack-work with 
medical prac tiog . The doctoring seems to hara proved a dead 
failure; the writing was a little more successful. His essays in 
the MyUhly haf brought him some repute, and be obtained 
I jobewrogi various publisher*—among whom was that Mr,' 
John Jiawbery, who later provM so good a friend to him (see on 
o. 77 ). During this periral—towards the end of 17M—he was 
▼flaited by hie brotlfer Charles, who had Boon sent to him from 
Liaeoy or Baltymahon in the h<ft>e that \, Oliver —m rising 
author—might give him a helping hand upwShl! Charles seeme 
Mflhre been much disconcerted at the sightVrf Oliver’s alum- 
lodging—hgpj^g widcotly%[pectoJ something very different; 

0 
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and as Oliver proved a broken reedf the yonng fellotr suddenly 
u wd secretly, iff is said, left# him and took ship for Jamfilua. 
(Thirty-four years later he was again in England, and waa inter¬ 
viewed 4>y Malone, who found Imn grown very like what Oliver 
had been. He returned to JamaTcaetnd died thereon 1804. See 
on 2. 1). • * 

At last—some day early in 1768—hunger and despair pre¬ 
vailed, and Goldsmith resolvrf to return to usher-drudgery. , 
He Knade his melancholy jofrney to Peckham and knocked 
jfX Or. Milner's door.’ Luckily,” or unluckily. Dr. Milner 
was ill and in want of assistance; so Goldsmith was set 
in charge oV the Schqpl, and'Jiati to do not only rapst of the 
teaching but all the Bogginn Tdijner, who seems to nave tuuLa 
kindly nature, saw how he audited, and proyased’to make 
application to an East India director of his acquaintance for a 
medical appointment in India—a proposal rapturously welcomed 
by CWt';as perhaps landing to an escape from uchebdom 
and Qrub Street The application was successful. An appoint¬ 
ment to thq post of ‘ medical officer to one of the factories onjthe 
coast of Coromandel ’ was received. He left Peckham, and took 
a garret in town (see 6. 8). He wrote letters tb his prosperous 
brother-in-Ianr, Hod Am, and to others, in the hope of help 
towards the oxpdnses of outfit and voyage; and with .the same 
' object he made great efforts to publish his Inquiry (see 6. 18). 
But ‘ona certain n'ght in the beginning o&iNovember, 17h6, his 
ascent of Breakneck Steps must have had unwonted gloOm. 
He c had learnt the failui$ of his new hope; the Coromandel 
appointment was his no longer’ (F.). No explanation, savs 
Forster, could be obtained from Dr. Milner—who was now in a 
dying state —and Goldsmith ‘ always afterwards withheld 
allusion to it,' Either his 'unprepossessing presence, or his 
medical incodlpetenco, or his inability to pay tor his outfit and 
voyage, seems to have been made a * convenient excuse for trans¬ 
ferring the favour (o another.’ 

8. 1. Burgsom' Hall. “This seems to have been done in die 
first ecstasy of his disappointment. The worst part of the 
business was not that be was plucked (‘OliveQ Goldsmith not 
qualified' bein/the entry discovered in the books of the College 


books lent him by Griffiths for this 
(poadbly in order to rtscue his >•08101 
lor whjch he had net paid, p 


urpose, but pawned also 
frourbailiffs) the clothes. 


6. 4. third yam at a tied. One of the requisites of an usher 
according to theJphilasophie Vagabond’s ooasinAfiar of 
Jitld, eh. xx.), Is to 'lie fiiree in'k bed.’ In asiha usasagi 
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Goldsmith* (peaks of the miseries that an oi)A/ hu to endure 
fre» e French teacher, ‘ who disturbs him lot an hoar sv(gjP 
night in psaering and filleting his heir, and atinka worse than a 
carrion wiUi hia rancid pomatums, when he lays hia head upon 
the bolater.’ * 

* 8- 6.. a %onet Xhia he seems to have taken on leaving 
Peokham !br the second time, probably in the summer of 1768, 
while still hoping to go out to India. Tho garret was a ‘miserably 
dirty-looking room ’ (says Bishop Percy, who visited hinPthere, 
and was accommodated with his only chair) In a filthy hnua% 
No. 12 Green Arbour Court, between flld Baity and Fleet 
Market. Jhe Court was reached from A'arringdon Street by a 
stpep flight of slimy and dityidsteA stonir stairs, called Break - 
neck* Steps. About 1830 tho house was pulled down. Before 
this happened, it was visited by Washingtm* Irving, who, in his 
1 Tale* of a Traveller, gives a graphic description (r epeated in hia 
Life <j/* Oohhmith) of this ghastly*London slum. *4tassnpnder 
Goldsmith's brother Charles was disconcerted 1 


01 12. six years: i.e. 1758 to 1764, when the ‘ great crisis ’ of 
hia life was reached by the publiciAion of the Traveller (8. 15). 

17. far-famed shop : the liookshop id John tyewbery, who 
had been attracted by Goldsmith's writings, especially by a 
short-livid little weekly paper called the Her, which Goldsmith 
had been employecL to edit. In cnmpany.with Smollett, the 
celebrated novelist, and editor of the Tory Critical Kerie.w, Now- 
bery called on Goldsmith towards the end of IffiD, and enAged 
him to write for the Literary Mayaztne. From this time New- 
Pery was Goldsmith's chief publisher and one of his best friends. 
At this time (1759) Ncwbcry was publishing Johnson’s I tiler in his 
‘Universal Chronicle,' ami lending him considerable sums of 
money. Ho published ffoldsmith’s Traveller (1764), and nis 
naphew, Francis Ncwhery, of Paternoster Row, who took over 
hu uncle's business about 1765. published the Vicar of Wakefield, 
She Stoop* to Conquer, etc* The NcwlieryiPmade a speciality of 
childrens books. In his K*my on AJiflon Macaulay speaks of 
‘those pasteboard pictures invented by the friendof children, Mr. 
Newbery'; aty in the Vimr of Wakefield Golrbimith introduces 
hia old publisher (who died fh 1767) as ‘ the philanthropic book¬ 
seller |n St. Paifl’s Churchyard, who has written so many little 
books Tor children,' and deacribesebim as ‘a good-natured man 
with a red pimpled face.' Bflsides selling books, the Newberys 
vfts the special vendors of ‘James’ powder’—for which see on 
16. 17. A monograph on wawbery, undhr the title, iA book¬ 
seller of the Last Century,' lufl been ifett&i (1885k by Mr. 
Walsh. 1 

ae0pi8. As DuallySee on 5. 29. It kas published by 
Dodaley in^Krch, 1750. *K is 'nAther more nor laaa than on 
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endeavour to jffdye that criticism ban in all ages been«the deadly 
eqpmy of art aiM literature, qpnpled with an appeal to auM^re 
to draw their Inspiration feom nature rather than <Jrom hooka, 
and varied here and there by a gentle sigh over the loan of 
patronage ’ (Blaok, p. 93). His division of the hiatgry of art and ^ 
literature into three periodshe creative (poetic), the contem-'' 
plative (philoaophio), and the age of critics and commentators— 
is vety well done. It is probably what suggested Macaulay’s 
weil-lgnown remarks in his Enay on Milton, although he here 
repays his debt with disparagemeiL. The description of the 
'-present state of learning in England’ is, moreover, full of very 
just stricturb, much of whichsjB quite as applicable ,$0 our own 
days. His age he rightly ^tiglmaiises as an age in the main 
barren of all originality ana poetry— an age of>criticism, and 
commentary and metaphysical subtlety. 1 It seems the spirit of 
the times lor men here to exhaust their natural sagacity in ex- 
r'"- ; TT I-*-;—i— of anther man’s thought, and thus never 

to have leisure to think for themselves.' Could anything be 
more truly said about our present age ? It sums up a great <jpal 
of what Matthew Arnold and others have told us. Such well- 
aimed sentences—and they are not few—make Goldsmith’s 
Inquiry very D well worth perpetuating. As I dose the boda, 
another catches ifry eye: ‘The ingenious Mr. Hogarth’—the 
celebrated painter, who was at one time intimate with Gold¬ 
smith—' used to assart that every one except the connolsaem was 
a judge of painting. 

6-20. Life of Beau Nashf which li not... It has been included 
by Prof. Masson in the Globe edition of Goldsmith's workr. 
Prof. Masson differs widely from Macaulay in holding the Inquiry 
as ' pure and real Goldsmith,’ and the Richard Noth as a * poor 
aodopilation.’ JThis it certainly is not. It gives a very graphic 
ploture of fashionable life at Bath under the really remarkable 
and on the whole salutary reign of Bedh Nash—the 'Kingif 
Bath,' as the Mastes of the Ceremmpcs was called. Though he 
„ unfortunately got enticed into collusion with unprincipled pro¬ 
prietors of gaming-tables, he set a fine example by his high sense 
of honour, his liberality, and hi* sympathy with distress—of 
whloh a proof ib the Bath Hospital, founded mainly by his 
efforts. 

' 8. 22. History of England. ’ Tljis was published anonymously 
in 1704. 'It had a great auooess, and passed through,many 
editions... The nobleman was supposed to be Lord Chesterfield, 
so. refined was the style’ (F.). (Lord OrreiValso got the credit 
for it, rod so dm fjord Lytu'lton. Indeed, it was in Forster's 
day to bB seen on Jvttkstalls with ' the name of that grave flood 
lord (Ifttleton) jinxed to it,’ Lord Chesterfield's celebriMs- 
. Litton to M) Son were not published till after lurwggth in, 1773. 
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in 1771 poldsmith publi|hed another Engl i|h, History, See 

V 26. (Umm taravdlsr. Th tkefihinese Litters, of which ha 
Cithern of The World oonaiati, were contributed (in 17(B) to the 
Public Ledger, a Uttki deity paper newly itarted bv Newbery. 
They worj (^published In book hum in 1762. The Chinaman In 
Londdh, writing to hit friend in China, describes the foiblea and 
folliee of rlnglish life with a charming nalvetd, and with that 
kind of ‘ comic irony’ which le Inly possible from the standpoint 
of a different civilisation. pThe ‘ Man in Black,' with whom Lien 
Chi makes acquaintance and who acta u his cicerone, is Golf 
smith in a thin disguise, and th<e satire or (lie wlmlu thing is of 
course Gdldsmith's satire, uid friot sucll «as an oriental would 
dkpgsaa. e [Ur Black invei(/Rs agamst the reader who ’ thinks 
himself very clever, and, recognising a bit of a story as having 
happened to Goldsmith, jumps to tne conclusion that such and 
such % passage is necessarily autobiographical.’ Naturally we 
mult make full allowance for Gonkimth’a stronflmlpfcition, 
and not attempt to pin him down to cither facts or opinions.] 
lirpaaaing, notice that Goldsmith’s mind ran a graft deal on the 
East and on lost records (such 2s the inscriptions on written 
mountains, already mentioned) and on hist oriental arts. He 
constantly talked about expeditions that Tie feipca to make some 
day to Ibdim, Persia, and tho interior of Asiu—and even com¬ 
posed a memorial to Lord Bute, the prime minister, proposing 
sisih expeditions—ifl order to discover these lost arts. ‘Of all 
men,’ said Johnson, ' Goldsmith is the most unit to go outdupoa 
such an inquiry, for he is utterly ignorant of such arts as we 
"already possess ... Sir, ho would bring home a grinding borrow, 
such as yon see in every street in Loiulon, and think that he had 
furnished a wonderful improvement.’ 

7. 1. very soantlly stored. ‘ It is amazing,' Vice exclaimed 
Johnson, 1 how little Goldsmith knows. He seldom comes where 
he is nbt more ignorant than anyone else’(B. 259). Still, be 
called him a 1 very great min,’ and soyl 4 whatever he wrote, he 
did it better than any other man could do,’Although he ‘had 
been at no paint to 611 his mind with knowledge' (B. 462). But 
Goldsmith vis full of information—though grot of the kind 
valued by Johnson or Macfulay—and his essays, as well as his 
novel SUM his flays, show a very acute observation of human 
nature, ndt merely in its grotgpqire aspects. 


<?. 28. introduced to Johnson. This was perhaps on May 31st, 
1781, whsn Dr. Bercy (dfterwarda thee Bishop Percy of the 
JUiqnss), who had already (see on 0. 6) vMte^him Intis Grdhn 
Arbour slum, brought Johnson to take ramer with Cmldsmith 
jtfAb rather ‘more civilised’ rooms inTYino Offioe Court, 
Temple, possible, tygarevar, fhat Johnson and Goldsmith 
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jrelates, expresses astonishment at Johnsons unusually spimce 
appearance. ‘ Why, Sir,’ said €ohnson, ‘ I bear that Goldsmith, 
who fa a very great sloven, justifies his disregard of*deanliness 
and aec&icy by quoting my practice, and I am desirous this 
night to show him a better fsample.' Johnson*had already 
established his literary reputation by his Dictionary (^5SJ. 

7. 18. Reynolds was introduced to Goldsmith in Johnson’s 
chamiyra soon after the visit jtfct described; and doubtless the 
two met afterwards pretty often tit the bookshop or back 
fiarlour of Davies, ii£ Russell Street, where Johnson and his 
friends foregathered and whore, just about a year later (May 16, 
1762) Boswell had hid first Meeting with Johnson* In 1768 
Reynolds was elected first* presiinnt of the Royal Acafipiify 
(when Johnson and Goldsmith were elected professors) and.in 
April, 1769, he was knighted. In 1770 he exhibited at the 
Aoadem^un portrait of Gq^lsmith. He plays a considerable 
idle iiraosweu'a Life of Johnson. 

7. ft. Burke came to London from Dublin in 1750. Jle 
' became secretary to Lord Rqpkinghum (when Prime Munster) 
and in 1765 entered Parliament under his patronage’(Green). 
It. was by Bugle’s ehxfbence that, in 1766, the obnoxious Slariip 
Act was repealed. *8ce also Macaulay's E**ay (populaP edition, 
p. 776) on Chutliam, where he is described as ‘ regarded by the 
men of letters who flipped together at the ( Turk’s Head m the 
only match in conversation for Dr. Johnson. ’ He bad alredEty 
mad# a name (lTofl) os the juthor of the celebrated Essay on tho 
Origin of our Ideas of tho Sublime and Beautiful. Johnson 
himself often spoke of him with admiration, os * a great man bf 
nature,’ ' le grand Burke,’ ‘ an extraordinary man,’ * the first 
mgp everywhere,' etc. 1 1 loft his knowledge,' he said, ' his 
genius, his diffusion and afllncnco of conversation’... ‘That 
fellow calls forth all my powers.' 

7. 32. In 1783. Aqrordingto Boswdd(B. 164)itwasinFeWuary, 
1764. ‘Soon aftqr his (Jtnnson’s) return to London, which was 
in February, was founded that Club which existed long without 
a name, but at Mr. Garrick's funefel (1779) became distinguished 
by the title of The Literary Club.» Sir Joahua*Reynohls had 
the merit of being the first proposer of it: to # which Johnson 
acceded, and the original members were : Sir JdOhun Reynolds, 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Edmund BurkesDr. Nugent, Mr. Beauderk, 
Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir <3ohn 
Hawkins. They met*t the Turk'^Head, jn Gerrard Street, 
Sdbo, ode evening jn every week, at seven, and generally 
continued their conAraation till a pretty late hour.’ By the 
time Boswell publMned his Lift of Johnson (1791) the Quo Aad 
IncreasdQ to the number of ^lirty-fij^ For Bnnggjt’a electum. 
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■see B. 261. Farther details are given in #iy nobs to Macaulay’s 
Lift qf Jofrso*. Macaulay himself was a menmer. 

28. ton of Oouit. His viyoos lodgings were as follow^ 

1758-eOd of*1790. Green Arbour Court (Break-neck Stppe), 

1780-82. Wine Office Cotyt, Temple. a S 

1762-4. (Islington (in • order to be near Newbery), in 
'tsountry lodgings' keptrby Mrs. Fleming. Keeps on, 
]fbrhaps, the Temple rooms. 

1765. Moves into better jooms, Garden Court, Temple. 
Spends summers at Islington. 

1767. A room in sunflier in 'Canoubury Town,’ Islington, 

1768. Bays lease of Ho. 2 Brick eCourt, Temple, witn 
products of She Stoop* t& Conquer UAOO). * 

1768,70. Summers in idbiitnsi on Kigowarc lioad ('Shoe¬ 
makers' Paradise 

1771-3. Summers at farmhouse on Kdggwaro Koail. 

1774. March, at the furmhouae. Itcturns, and dies at 
* Brick Court. 


7. 30. the landlady : suspected by Koratcr to have been Mrs. 
Fmming, the Islington laudludy, with whom Goldsmith had 
many such difficulties. (Hogarth import rail of her as ‘Goldsmith's 
Irsstess’ was possibly painted at the Islington lodgings to help 
Goldsmith in solving aomo such difficulty* JJut Islington was a 
long wdy from Johnson’s chambers (then prolmbly in Inner 
Tenjple Lane), whereas the Temple (Wine Court) room, which 
Gehumith evidently kept on and used in tliff winter during these 
years, was quite close. The story hero tohlehy MaeauUy is 
taken from tlio account that Boswcllsprofesscd to have had from 
WTohnson himself—viz., ‘ I received one morning a message from 
Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and as it was not in his 
power to come to inc, begging tligt I would coine to him as soon 
as potaible. I rent him agumea, and promised 40 come to Mm 
directly. I accordingly went as soon as I waa drest, and found that 
nil landlady had arreafbd him for bis rent, at which he waa in a 
violent psaaion. I perceiwd that ho had ml ready changed my 
guinea, and had got a bottle of Madefra and « glass before him. 
rput the cork into the bottle, desired that be would be calm, 
and began to talk to him of the means by which he might 
be extricated. He then tdd me that he had t novel ready for 
the press, whiah he produced to me. I looked into it ana saw 
its mftit t tohf the landlady I should soon return, and having 
gone to a bookseller, sold it far sixty pounds. I brought Gala- 
■OlA the money, and he discharged hit rent, not without rating 
his landlady In a high tons forjiaving used him so ill ’ (B. 140). 

Mrs. Thmle (Madame Piozzi) gives afjptbgr versHb, wMbh 
Boswell inveighs against os utterly uLVustworthjff It is 
a>thinly inconsistent with hie. 8he says ." I have forgott en 
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the year, bat itEcoulJ scarcely, I think, be later than 1766 or 
1760, that he wA called abruptly fqpm our hooee after dinner, 
,and returning iifabout three noun, said that he had been 
at enraged author, whose lailRlady pressed hjm for payment 
within ijoors, while the bailiffs beset him without; that he waa 
drinking himself drunk with Madeira to drown care, and fretting 
over a novel which, when finished, waa to be hie whoft fortune 
but he could not get it done for distraction, nor ooufji He step 
out of doors to offer it for sale. Mr. Johnson therefore sent 
awn the bottle, and went to the bookseller, recommending the 

£ Brfoimance, and desiring some immediate relief; which when 
b brought back to Uie writer, he called the woman of the 
house directly to. partake of punch, and pass their time 
in merriment. It esaS not tig ten years after, I "dare say ’ 
—it could hardly be that, %s Goldsmith died early hi 17742- 
' that something in Doctor Goldsmith's behaviour struck me with 
an idea that he wo^the very man, and then Johnson confessed ( 
that he was so. Tho novel was tho charming Vicar of Wafafitld ’ 
(AntaCXto & Dr. Johnson, p! l\%). 

In his- Essay ou Boswell’s Johnson Macaulay falls foul of 
Croker, who had assorted that Madame Piozzi was drawing the 
long bow, seeing that she did not know Johnson till 1786, 
whereas the Vicar of Vfakcfidd was published in 1781. Accord* 
ing to Macauflly JqWon got to know the Thrales in 17M (which, 
however, seems uncertain), and he states that the VicaV'wem not 
published till 1766; on which pint he is certainly correct.'' 

But later researches (by Messrs. VValslf and Dobson} have 
unesgthed an entry in the accounts of Beniamin Collins of Salis¬ 
bury (whom some call tho printer of the Vicar) which states that 
in 1762 (Oct. 28th) ho bought a third part of the novel from' 
Goldsmith for twenty guineas. Moreover, an examination of the 
Newberys' accounts shows that tho other two shares were in the 
pcAsession of John Newbery’s successors (I suppose Frauds 
Newbery, his nephew, who, according to Forster, published th“ 
Vicar) and Strahan, Johnson's special publisher. The simplest 
explanation seems twbe that in ITfMLor 1766 Johnson was, as ha 
stated, summonedeby Goldsmith—either from his own ahamberf 
or from the Thrales’ house—and got Newbery or Strahan to 
pay up jheir share as ‘immediate relief’ (to us^Mrs. Thrale’s 
expression), and (bat he mentioned £60, or 60 guineas, to Boswell 
as the whole amount obtained for the book, sot the apiount 
(probably £20 or 20 guineas) that ho himself raliigd on it from 
one of the three intending purchastrs before it was published, or 
perhaps before it urns quite finished. Borne fourteen years liter, 
after Goldsmith’s death, Johnsoi^ahf: ' Bits d"iear of WalbMd 
I thyself did not tfcinlfwould have much success. It was written 
and soldxo a booksewr before his Traveller, but published after; 
so little, expeotatttn bad the bookseller from it. Bad it bust* 
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void after the Traveller, he might have haJ twioe u much 
money foiMt, though sixtjoguineaa was no mefti price* (B. 480). 

& IS- tfce MMDr. A rough (ketch of the poem nad been 
aent by him when abroad, nearly ten years before, to hie brother 
, Henry. * 7}ie appearance sort he Traveller,' says Washington 
Irving ‘ at once altered Goldsmith's intellectual standing in the 
estimation of society; but its effect upon the Club, if we may 
judge from the account given by Hawkins (Sir John Hawkins, 
Johnson's biographer and Boswell's special abhorrenfh) was 
almost ludicrous. They wAc lost in astonishment that a “ news¬ 
paper essayist ” and “bookseller's drudge” should have written 
such a pqgm. On the evening ef its agnodhceniAt Goldsmith 
tod gone away early, after# rAtlkig awSy as usual," and they 
knew ndt how to reconcile ms heedless garrulity with the serene 
beauty, the easy grace, the sound good scuqp, and the occasional 
elevation of his poetry... Boswell, who was absent from England 
at this time, was astonished on Ids return to liigL£gk}|iinith, 
whom he had so much undervalued, suddenly elevated almost 
t%a par with his idol. He accounted for it by concluding that 
much, both of the sentiments and £he expression of the poem, had 
been derived from conversations with Johnson. “He imitates 
y8u. Sir,” said this incarnation of toadytan. “JVhy no. Sir," 
replied Johnson, “Hawkesworth is oncW my imitators, but 
not Goldsmith. Goldy, Sir, hns great merit" “But, 8ir, he 
is idhch indebted yon for his getting up high in the publie 
estimation.” " Why, Sir, he has, perhaps, got sootier to it by 
his intimacy with me.”... One of thy highest testimonials lb the 
% charm of the poem w»a given by Miss Reynolds—the self- 
opinionated sister of Sir Joshua—who had toasted poor Gold¬ 
smith as the ugliest man of her acquaintance. Shortly after the 
appearance of the Traveller Drf Johnson read it aloud in Jer 
resence, “Well," exclaimed she, “I shall nft-er more think 
r. Goldsmith ugly 1 'ip 

The following passage from Boswell (B. 452) well Illustrates 
Macaulay's statements : • ftoldsmith fieing*mcntloned, Johnson 
(hserved (in 1778) that it was long liefore hi/ merit came to be 
acknowledged; that he oncp complained to him in ludicrous 
terms of distress, “ Whenever I write anything tho publio mate 
a point to know nothing*about it ” -, but that his Traveller 
brought him /to high reputation.' In tho course of the same 
conversatton Johnson, after Drafting the Traveller highly, said : 
‘September Chamiera member of the Club and a distinguished 
member of the Governmcgt—‘ after talking with him for some 
time, said, " Wed, I do believe be wrote this poena himself; 
and 1st me tall yon, that is believing a greaV- deM ” (see <pi 18.24). 
Chamier ones asked him what he meant b;' Mow, the last word 
•troll* first Jjpe of the Traveller. Did he mean terdinsee of 
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looomotion? Gif.dsmifti, who would say something without 
oouridemtion, aiAwered “Yes.” I ( fru sitting by, *nd said: 
i'No, Sir; you mean that sluggishness of mind whiah course 
ujAn a man in solitude.” Chamier believed Uien that I had 
written Ijie line as much as if he had seen me write it. 

Johnson wrote nine lines of thd»7 \aveller, viz. the 420th ('To 
stop too fearful and too faint tetgo ’) and the last te& accept the 
penultimate couplet. ^See B. 173. 1 

8- 2% Dunalad. 'In March,>1741, Pope published the New 
Dv.ne.iad , with the original three lxpks modified, a fourth book 
Udded, and Colley Cibber, who had been since 1730 Poet 
Laureate, replocing»Tlieobald (|he editor of Shakespeare) as its 
hero’ (Morley). Maqpfllay all<de%to Johnson's assdftion that 
'there had not been so fine {£ poem* since Pope’s tjme’»(B. (J73f. 
It was but natural that Johnson would not mention the poems 
of Gray (Elegy, 1760, Bard, 1757, etc.) as exceptions; for Gray , 
was to Johnson a ‘mechanical poet,' and a ‘dull fellow ’; ^ior 
is it UfiSe wondered at tlmt the author of The Vanity of Human 
Wishes should have placed Pope’s verses in the same class with 
the T'raveUer as ‘ poetry.’ It should be noticed that John An 
evidently meant by his remark to disparage not only Gray, but 
also Young, whoso Niyjti Thoughts had appeared in 1742-3. «- 

The following livelypassage from Forster may be welbinserted 
here, as it refers to the period between the appearanct of the 
Traveller and that o£ the 1'ie.ar : 

' Without its dignified doctorial prefix Goldsmith’s nemesis 
now meldom mentioned (see on 4. 33, 6. 18, and 5. 26); even 
Newbery is careful to presefve it in his memoranda of books lent 
for the purposes of compilation; and he does not seem himself 
to have again laid it wholly aside. Indeed, he now (1765) made 
a brief effort, at the suggestion of Reynolds, to make positive 
professional us# of it. It was much to have a regular calling, 
said the successful painter; it gave a man social rank and coife 
sideration in the world. Advantage should be taken eof the 
growing popularity Wf the Traveller a To be at once physician 
and man of letters was tile most natural thing possible ... Out 
came Goldsmith accordingly (in the June of this year, according 
to the account-books of Mr. W. Fflby, his tailor) jn purple silk 
small-clothes, a handsome scarlet toquelaure Buttoned close 
under the chin, and with all the additional impostance deijyable 
from a full-dress professional evig, a sword, and”} gold-headed 
cane... The only instance remerifbered of his practice was in 
the case of a Mrs. Sidebotham, whose waiting-woman was oftJfn 
afterwards known to relate with yhaC*a ludicrous assumption iff 
diffnity U wouldaho# off his cloak and his cane, as he strutted, 
with us queer littleinaure stuck through as with a huge pin by 
his sworjl, into the' sick-room of her mistress. At last it one iky. 
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happened that, hia opinion differing somefthat Bom the apothe¬ 
cary’* in attendance, the My thought her apcmiecary the infer 
counsellor, and Goldamith quittyl the hou*e h high indigim-i 
tion... lifts Menu to have been the cloee of DoetorGoldamitlTs 

S rofessional praotice.’ It was perhapa on this occasion that 
oldamith declared he would £ve up doctoring his friends—or 
'would prescribe only for his friendh. See on 16. 12. 

& 34. Anrth edi t ion. The Traveller Was published Dec., 
1764, and the Vicar in March, 1766. In August, 17M, tho 
fourth edition of the fonder hod appeared ; the ninra was 
printed in the year of Goldsmith's death, 1774. ‘ It produced % 

golden harvest to Mr. Newbery. but alP the melioration on 
record, doled out by hia niggudnand to She author, was twenty 
gaineas I’e(W. I.) This was fprobaUy considered as fairly good 
pay *by Goldsmith. It was just elevenpence farthing a Tine. 
When he received 100 guineas for his Dretrtml Village (see 10. 7) 
he is said to have offered to return a part of the money to Griffin, 
the publisher, having been struck the remark o^us^arailical- 
minded friend who had exclaimed that no poetry ever vyitten 
wd worth five shillings a couplet. (This story is given as true 
by Dr. Percy, who was more likety than anyone else to know, 
s"d was repeated by Walter .Scott; but Forster rejects it as 
inconsistgpt with the fact tliat GoMsmith'kad only a few weeks 
previously not scrupled to accept £000 from Griffin ' on the mere 
laitluif a book —Unitary of England- which he had hardly even 


(aitlyd 

begun to write.’) 

0. 2. The fable... Macaulay’s dicta on thft subject oft the 
,Kicar have something in common with those of Johnson. ‘ Miss 
Burney,'said Mrs. Thralc, ‘is fond of the Hear of Wakefield, 
and so am I. Don't you like it, Sir?’ 'No, madam,' replied 
Johnson, ‘ it is very faulty ; then is nothing of real life in it, 
and very little of nature. It is a mere fancifdt performance.’ 
•he much more appointive accounts given by Washington 
Irving,^jy Mr. Forster, and by Professor Masson (Globe edn. of 
Goldsmith's works) might ke consults^. Mft. William Black, in 
hjs Ooldmith (English Men of Letters) gives*a chapter on the 
subject which is well worth feading. Although he allows that 
many of Goldsmith's ‘expedients are nothing slmrt of desperate,’ 
he expr es s es deep admiratitffl for this ' perfect picture of domestic 
life,’this ‘simple description of a quiet (?) English home, which 
went straightato the heart of natlbns in both hemispheres.' 

J|p Vicar gf Wakefield wa# much praised by Goethe, and is— 
or was but a short time ggo—next perhaps to some of Dickens’ 
writings, the English prose classic best ftnown to th^ educated 
foreigner; it is, indeed, probably more refi abroad thftp ft naa 
been read in England (without compulsion) for a good many 
•yean past. 
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9. 8. Komi aijd Ids'spectacles, etc., etc. It would be worse 
than useless—ejuept perhaps in sbStment of cram and mark- 
■vqjting—to attempt an explanation of these allusions. If Vie 
book ia as yet unknown to the student, it shouldfbe obtained and 
read. 'She humour of Goldsmith!? novel is perhaps not so likely 
to 'excite mirth,’ harmless or otherwise, in the modsm reader as 
the coarser humour of Sterne or Fielding. n 0 


9. 24. Garrick, the celebrated actor, had been one of'the three 
pupils that came to Johnson’s ‘academy’ near Lichfield. In ' 
1737 he came to London with Johnsqri, and with him was at one 
time reduced to great straits. He intended to be a lawyer, but 
took to the s(pge, and%re long t began to be recognised as one of 
the first actors of th^dfcy. fn«J747 he became joint manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre. For tfin Brs ^performance underiGarrjok's 
management Johnson wrote the Prologue—perhaps the best bit 
of verse that he evtr wrote—in which occur some well-known 


lines on Shakespeare. (For more about Garrick the ^udent 
should> ennufl Boswell’s L\fi of Johnson. I have given some 
detailn in my notes on Macaulay’s Life of Johnson.) 

It seems that Goldsmith had originally meant his Good-natured 
Man for Covent Garden, but <tn the death of the manager, Mr. 
Rich (well known through his connexion with' Gay’s 1 Begga--’ 
Opera,’ which*was spsh'to have ' made Rich gay and Gay rich'}, 
he offered it to Garrick. Now Garrick had been annoyed by 
remarks, made in Goldsmith’s Inquiry , on theatrical mismanage¬ 
ment and the neglect of contemporary authoi-a. Many irritat-ng 
procystinations ensued, aud Goldsmith was highly incensed by 
what he held to bo impertinent alterations in his comedy sug¬ 
gested by Garrick. At last he withdrew the play from Garrick 
and banded it over to Cdlinan, tlio new manager of Covent 
Garden, who was at this tim<j. at loggerheads with Garrick on 
aoeount of somwdifference that had arisen between them about 
a very successful play, ‘The Clandestine Marriage,' of which 
they were the joint authors. 


ft 28. coldly rsMfted. . Column was much discouraged at the 

K rtentous success of Kelly's sentimental comedy, 1 Fairs 
ilioacy,' which Garrick had j\jst brought out (Jan. 23) at 
Drury Lane, and ( hia spirits sank lower and lower at each re¬ 
hearsal of Goldsmith’s play, while fill the acton, except two, 
were thoroughlytdiscontented with their parta.* u Johnson who 
had furnished thtorologuo, wdt aljout the only pereoirwho gave 
any encouragement 

On the fateful Vening (Jan. 29je Goldsmith, in a suit of 
■ IJfrian bloom, satiaunin, and ghrter-biue silk breeches’ (as we 
learn from some tAl-tmn tailor's bills) and with a heart palpitating 
with excitement, tooH^his seat to watch the reception o^ps 
comedy •• 
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1 Johnson's prologue was •olein d in itself, snl being deli re red 
bjpBrinsley (Bensley !) in lugubrious tones, suited to the jgbost 
in Hamlet, seemed to throw s portentous gloom on the sndiendl. 
Some of the scenes met with great applause, and at augh times 


of applause. On the whole, however, both the author and his 
friends were disappointed, and considered *the piece a fpilure. 
Poor Goldsmith left the tltatrc with his towering hopes com¬ 
pletely cut down. He endeavoured to hide his mortification? 
but Ahe moment he was alone wit)) Dr. Jonnspn, he* brew off all 
restraint dhd gave way to td i afrnQHt cffiU-like hurst of grief’ 
(W. J.). • Johnson’s prologue even*BosweU (H. 1S8) found de¬ 
pressing. ‘ Nothing of his writing was given to tho public this 
year (1768) except the Prologue... The firfft lines are strongly 
characteristic of the dismal glooi^of his miml... Who could 
suppose It was to introduce a comedy when Mr. Hensley fMtsmnly 

be «“ i _ .. .. 


PrtMfd by the loail of I iff, the ireary mind 
Surrey* the general toil 9f human bind . . . 


At nights. 


performed 

sncceesiqff; the 3rd, 6th, and ifth nights wctc for the author’s 
benefit; the Sth night it was commanded by their majesties; 
afteAhis it was planted occasionally Imt rardy ’ (W. I.). Of this 
£oo0 Goldsmith at once presented £10 to the actor (Bhuter) who 
hail done so much to save the play from failure; then he bAight 
•with £400 the lease of a comfortable apartment of three rooms 
(No. 2 Brick Court, Middle Temple), and spent the rest of his 
winnings, and probably a good deal more, m ' mahogany sofas, 
card-tables, book coses, Muo mofine curtains, mirrors, Wilton 
carpets, etc.,' and in such items as a suit of clotnes ‘lined with 
flilk an<j furnished withtgold buttons ’—as we team from his bills 
of that period. 

-9- 33. False Delicacy, flee on 0* 26. Hugh Kelly wae 
(According to Sir T. Hawkins) a stay-maker, who took to writ¬ 
ing. He seems to have befti a pleasant fellow, and was on 
good terms wifh Goldsmltlp at whoso funeral «he showed great 
emotion. Johgson behaved very liearishly to him—said he 
didn’Fvraqt to%now a man who ^ad written more than he had 
read, and tolfl him that he was not distnrbed by his presenoe 
beeAss he didn't notice him. But after his death (177?) John¬ 
son wrote a prologue (for^his widow) ta his comedy, A Word 
to the Witt (B. 396). * 

L St! BentlniaataUty. To tmderetand Goldsmith’s'position 
mn*views, one should read his Essay on Sentimental .Comedy 
(Gkdw editor 346). Hi* argnmet^ is, briefly, that aecofdingtu 
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Aristotle come* haa to do with the ‘ lower pert of mankind ’ 
Md tragedy witn 1 the great* ^accordingly, comedy treats ?»•*!- 
tm ana follies, while tragedy treats misfortunes, ^here being 
nothin&ridicolous in 'mincesorgenerals’and nothing tragic in 
'common people.' (‘While we •melt for Belisarins, we scarce 
give halfpence to the beggar, t’ho accosts ns in the 0 street The 
one has our pity; the other our contempt.’) Corseqnently, 
when comedy attempts to portray the misfortunes rather than 
the fogies of this ‘ lower part of mankind,' as is done by ‘weep¬ 
ing sentimental comedy ’ (la comddie&armoyante), it is false to its 
Aiature and endeavour} to excite emotions ' without being truly 
pathetio.' if the hero is 1 but# tradesman ’ his misfortune* are 
a subject of perfect indtfferencAto^me. Let him go and set up 
another shop ! And however • good and generous and 1 lavieh of 
their tin money on the stage ’ these vulgar people may be, thoy 
have no claim on Ay respect or sympathy. Their only raiton 
if Are oacharactcrs on t hc^ stage is that their follies may be 
ridiculed! This argument of (ioldsmith's is, of course, pre- 
postetous. Quite indiscriminatingly ho uses ‘comedy’ in the 
two quite distinct senses of the old word—as the drama of oom- 
mon life and os the comic (ftamu—and the assertion, due to a 
complete m launders tiding of Aristotle, that there is neither 
anything ridiculous" to the rich and titled, nor anything tragic in 
the sufferings of the poor and obscure, needs no refutation. 
Moreover, his contention that comedy and tragedy should Hot be 
mixed, and that, as fioileau asserts, 

* Le comiqfle, enneml des soupirs ct des pleura, 

N’admet point dans sea vers do tragiquca douleurs, 

Is, of course, refuted by many scenes in Shakespeare’s plays. 
But his main conclusion is doubtless correct. Broad, strong 
hnmour, even grhen perfectly'fresh and untainted with double 
entendre, was banished from the stage as ‘ low ’—the cant word 
of that day—and its place was taken bj a mawkish sertiment- 
allty, whioh had nothing in the world to do with real refinement, 
seeing that it was loudly professed by then whose lives and writings 
were of the coarsest. Goldsmith was not afraid of this terrible 
word 'low.’ He was content to eir with Aristophanes,and with 
Shakespeare. TOith Terence he could exclaim; 1 homo sum; 
human! nihil a me allenum puto.' In deferenpp to hisses and 
cries of ' low I low ! ’ he was obliged (as he explained fit the 
Preface to his published play) to '(retrench’ the btliliff soene on 
the stage, but he printed it all the same; and in his-n^xt 
Comedy, She Stoops to^Conmer, he Unghed to death this silly 
seatimentalism—£nd even 'laid its ghost,' as Forster says. 

10. 4. in full court dr ess e s . This is, unless I am mistaken, 
not quite accurate. The bailiff's ‘ follower,’ or ' bull -dug,' 
Flanigan by name, is 'a little seedy ’, in regard to ,pparel. and 
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when MMk RiohUnd U utnonnoed, young HfMywood dresses 
h«A up in a bine and gold suit, order to pen him off U>>* 
elegant vi^or. • The bailiff himself is not disguised. 

10- 7. Deearted TUlaga. Itowas published on May fttli. In 
the dediqatery letter to sir Jo|hua Reynolds (who had been 
knighted'in the April of the preceding year) Goldsmith says: 

‘ The only dedication I ever made was to my brother, because I 
loved him better than most other men. He is since deacL Per* 
mit me to inscribe this Pomp to you.' Henry bad died while the 
Deserted Village was in its first beginnings, in the spring of 1768s 
In jlay of that year Goldsmith was visi&d.by C'qpke, a young 
law-student, his neighbour iuthg Temple, jrno has left on record 
that thegmet read to him tmi linsl of a new poem—and these 
weft lines 5 to IS of the Deserted Village. • No Imd morning's 
wdrk,’ exclaimed Goldsmith, and proposed a ‘ shoemaker's lioli- 
dav.* as he used to call a day’s outing. It must have been 
very shortly after this that he lcarat of his hrothcA death, and 
during the following summer, while at his Kdgcwarc cottage, he 
seems to have composed a considerable amoiiut of the poem, 
Including the description of the 1 eillngc preacher,' who is drawn 
from memories of his much loved brother and also perhaps from 
tile falntpr memories of his father, who ffcd diec> twenty years 
before. • 

lUjnay be here noted that towards the eml of this year (1768) 
tipi Royal Academipwas instituted. Reynolds was elected pre¬ 
sident (and knighted a few months later) anil Johnson and 
Goldsmith were made professors respectively of Ancient Utera- 
ture and Ancient History. Abont this time (1769) Goldsmith 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Horneck, a widow, and her two 
daughters—an acquaintance whiph soon ripened into intimacy 
and afforded him a good fleal of happinoss, mixed perhaps Wttn 
gather feelings. A few weeks after the appearance of the Deserted 
Villages he went with flic Homccks to Paris. In 1771 the elder 
girl, Catharine(or 'little CafAedy ’), became#)rs. Bunbnry, and at 


at theirplacc. Barton, in Shffnlk, and repeated the visit in 


n. (Sub died at a great age in 1840, and retained till the 




been given her when he dfu.) ( 


it inferior t.; the TrattUef.s But tfrjge has not confirmed timt 
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meat' (W. L). Us success was immtdiate. In less than three 
cvonths were poolished five editions. Gray, who was passing 
the last summer of his life at Malvern, is said to jiave exctaimeci. 

1 This m%n is a poet 1' Goethe also, who already knew and loved 
the Vicar, welcomed warmly the Ceig poem, and 'at once set to 
work to translate it.’ 

10. 11. Bayes is the name of the ohief charact# in 77ke 
Rehearsal, a burlesque written (1071) by George Clifford, Duke 
of BuoKngham, assisted by Butler, author Hudibras, and others. 
He is perhaps meaift to be a caricature of Dryden, the poet- 
laureate (t.e. 1 wearercof the bays’). Johnson 'held it very 
cheap.’ ‘Bayes, in^7’A« Rehearsalf he said, ‘is a mighty silly 
character... I question whfilrer K< was meant for Dri den, as 
has been reported ’ (B. 233). In his Life, of Dryden he wrote : 
'Buckingham characterised Dryden in 1761 by the name-of 
Bayes in The Rehearsal ... It is said that this farce was origi¬ 
nally intended against Davertttnt.’ It was on the subjeot Of Onis 
play {hat Johnson so amusingly translated his first simple 
expression into pure Johnsonese. ' It has not wit to keep itself 
sweet,’ he said (‘ very unjustly’ remarks Macaulay in his Essay)-, 
then, after a pause, he rolled forth the words: ' It has pot 
vitality enough to nnrserve it from putrefaction ’ (B. 649). In 
Act iii. the satiriseopoet, whether Dryden or not, excltims that 
a plot is of no use 1 but to bring in fine things.’ The nick-name 
stuck to Dryden ftr some tune. When , he became RStnan 
Catholic he was, satirized by Thomas Brown under the saine 
title. 

10- 15. wealth and luxury. His theory is that wealth and'' 
luxury cause depopulation. In the dedication to Sir T. Reynolds 
he says: • I know you will,.object that the depopulation it 
dAlores is nowhere to be seen, and the' disorders it laments are 
only to be found in the poet's imagination. To this I cap 
scarcely make any other answer than that I sincerely “believe 
what I have written^' that I have taken all possible pains, in my 
country excursions for thele four or five years past, to be certain 
of what I allege...' Goldsmith seems to have been rather fodfl 
of riding this nobby of his. Some* three years later, ' on Tues¬ 
day, April 13, 17)3,’ says Boswell, ' Johnson and 'Dr. Goldsmith 
and 1 dined at General Oglethorpe’s. Goldsmith- expatiated on 
the oommon topic that the racer of our people haA degenerated, 
%nd that this was owing to luxury. 0 Johnson doubtedtbe fact; 
believed there are as many tall men in England as iti f; 
asserted that luxury only reachee^a small number, and in so far 
asit do^reach the pdbrer classes it strengthens and multipllea 
them, instead of causing deterioration and depopulation. At 
the same time he admitted that commerce and manufaettgee, 
have irksome ways a deteriorating influence bothqporaUy and 
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physically. (See also the last four lines In thJl). F.. composed 
by Johnson.) Forster spools of Adam Smith'4/natMry into Me 
/Mure and Ch«Ml qf the Wealth qf Nations as if it bad precede*? 
the Deserted Village and had turned Goldsmith's attention to the 
subject. Bnt Adam Smith's cfjebrated treatise’, which Vos not 
, at all in harmony with GoUMmith'g theory, did not appear till* 
1770. Jn^iis Chinese Letters (1760) Goldsmith had already pro¬ 
claimed abheory apparently In diametrical opposition to that of 
the D. V. He had here stated that ‘ to the accumulation^>f our 
wealth may be assigned not only the ores test part of ourTtnow- 
ledge, but even of our virtues,’ and ho dekribes poets, philo v 
sopners, and patriots 'marching in luxtinds train.' The fact is 
that, as Dr, Johnson said, Gol&mfth had {no fettled notions upon 
any subject ’ and ' no settle# s^tqpr ’ ; of, as Forster puts it, 

* he brought to the subject a mind at least so far from prejudice, 
one way or the other, that at this moment it eras open to reason, 
and at the next to sentiment.’ Doubtless wealth and luxury 
bring vary great evils in their train-A-bot, to judge fOom England 
of our days, depopulation is not one of these, although a certain 
amount of eviotion and emigration may be due to landlordism 
and deer forests. However, althoggh this depopulation theory 
is evidently (and' perhaps unfortunately) wrong, there can be po 
shallow of a doubt that the truo greatness of a nation has 
nothing jl the world to do with its wealth and luxury, and 
that 

'gtatea of native strengtiPpossest, 

Though very poor, may still lie very Jjlest.' 

of the 
It was 

written about 55 b.c., when Virgil was a boy of fifteen. It 
contains a great deal of • very fme poetry as yell as a most 
interesting, if at times rather too fanciful, exposition of the 
atomic i^pctrine of Denrncritus which, instead of being 'one of 
the silliest and meanest systems of natural philosophy "was to a 
considerable extent a very Wbnderful anticlpatjpn of much that 
is Accepted by modern science. The fine poem of Tennyson 
on Lucretius should be consulted. What Macaulay means by 
mean and silly onoral philosophy is the philosophy of Epicurus, 
whom Lucretius followed in ethical and religious matters. Tbly 
philosophy was Jhdee-d founded on the materialistic conceptions 
of Democritus,Ant it was nobjp id its alms, 'teaching that the 
highest good is that happiness which is to be attained only by * 
virtue. As he thus made«happiness, and not (as the Stoics) 
virtue itself, the direct object of philosophy, hfs edoctrine 
naturally suffered misconstruction, ana ! Epicureanism ’feecame 
a bua-word. Macaulay merely uses 'finest' and ‘silliest’ for 
the Sure of vhgd contrast. He was probably quite aware that 


*10. 10. The finest poem... : the poem, in six books, 
Roman poet Lucretius on Nature (De Hr rum Natura). 
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Democritus andEEpiourus were anything bat silly—Although it 
difficult to predicate anything of a man who was ‘ provoked at 
tSe childish quibbling of Socntes ’ and was cqpvinced that me 
only mgrit of Plato lay in his style. 0 

11. 1. Incongruous ports, ‘fcertainly,’ says Prof. Dowden, 

‘ Auburn is English, but cert&inly too Paddy Byrne Uept school' 
there, and Uncle Contarine or Henry Goldsmith orrupied the 
rectory.* It is of course easy enough to point out incongruities 
in mmt great works of imagination—often very much more 
striking than in this case. Macauldjf, from his juvenile Sheay on 
* Milton up to the mongent that he penned this passage—the last, I 
think, that "he wiftte of this nature—never ceased £p illustrate 
the truth of what, ii»1838, pe Ciaift in a letter to Mr. Napier, on 
editor of the Edinburgh Review : ‘ lam not successful in' analysing 
the effect of workg of geniuB. I have never written a page of 
criticism on poetry or the fine arts which I would not burn, if I 
had the poyer.’ The fact is that such combinations as areohere 
condemned may exist, and do often exist, in poetry, where (as 
Leasing has shown in his Laocoon) they would be impossible in 
painting. From Homer, tjpnte, and Milton many examples 
might be given. Thu incongruity that offends brdinary common 
sense is a very different thing from the incongruity Wilich 
is a stumbling-blDck to the imagination. In th* Deserted 
Village poetic imagination finds nothing to stumble at. 

11. 1. the village. A certain Captain Hogan, we learif* from 
Washington Irving, bought up the estate on which the vitlage 
and parsonage of Lisaoy stood, and gave tli# name of Auburn 
(from Goldsmith’s poem) to his mansion and its surroundings 
The tenants, it is asserted, had been turned out of their farms 
by his predecessor, a General Napier, who wished to add to his 
private grounds. Captain Hogan improved the placo so much as 
to make it a fair resemblance to Goldsmith’s Auburn—and not 
merely endeavoured to preserve an oltMiawthorn tree uid other 
natural features t|iat may possibly have been in Goldsmith's 
mind when writing his poem, but with very questionable taste 
renovated or built a village ale-house to which ne gave the ni.me 
of ' The three jolly pigeons ’ (Tony Lumpkins’ ale-house in She 
Stoope to Conquer) and got up tjie interior alter Goldsmith’s 
^description, with ‘whitewashed wall and nicely sanded floor,' 
an old clook, and all the rest of it. What thwpresent state of 
affairs is at Lissoy t do not Know—except that’* the hawthorn 
tree has long ago been cut up, root and branch, in furnishing 
relics to literary pilgrims.’ 

* 11- Jl. She ftooje to Conquer. Col man, who had croaked so 
persistently about tho Qooduatured Man, was only prevailed 
upon (says Johnson) by ‘ much solicitation, nay, a kmd of feres' 
to aojwpt the now comedy and ‘ predicted its ilk success.’ Col- 
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man. «u .‘moat amply ptpished by Its suoqhst, and by the 
taupts. emjgramaand aenanraa levelled at him to rough the presa^ 
iiFwhioh nia false propheoiee wnl jeered at; and he waa openly 
taxed witl* literary jealousy ’ (W. I.). Till ahnqat the laet 
moment before repreaentatipn 4hc play had no fixed title. ‘ We, 
are all in labour tpT a name for Uoldy’s play,' wrote Johnson. 
Sir J. Reynolds proposed ‘The Belle's Stratagem.' At length 
‘ The Mistakes of a Night' was fixed upon, to which the words 
' She Stoops to Conquer ’ were prefixed by lioldsmith. ’{Stoops 
indeed?’ exclaimed Horace jjV’alpole. ‘ So she docs—that is the 
Muse.’ That exquisite, according to whom Goldsmith wase 
‘silly’ and an 'idiot,' had to allow tlnft Ijc war,at least an 
* inspired idiot,' and that his ‘ lbwAt of alMarces ’ hod • succeeded 
pucdigiou|ly,' although the clmraclc* were 4 very low and aimed 
at HSw humour and not one of them says a sentence that is 
natural, or marks any character nt all.’ An regards the title, 
Forster thinks Goldsmith probably remembered Dry den's line, 

‘ But Wheels to conquer, and but stftips to rise.' Mir the chief 
incident of the plot see on 2. 30. 

11- 26. Kelly. See on 0. 33. 

U. 26. Cumberland, Richard, is mentioned a good many times 
in Boewe|J’a /.{fit. He was one of the sentimental Comedians of 
the day, And is supposed to have been mortified at the success of 
Goldynith’s play, as is testified by one of the many epigrams 
th^ appeared in thcaicwspapers, namely : * 

• At Doctor Goldsmith’s merry pltljr 
All the spectators luugh, they say, 

The assertion, Sir, I must deny. 

For Cumberland and Kelly cry.’ 

Curiously, it is in Cumberland'# ifenwim that we have thf 
fullest account of tho performance, and still mor8 curiously, he 
writes as if he hod l>ee% one of the most vociferous of a packed 
andienof in favour of tho play. It is thought, however, that he 
fabricated thd account longs afterward, aim pished it to be 
beUeved that he never had been so foolish as to oppose Gold- 
south as a great play-writer. It is known that he resented not 
being admitted £as one of the set’ by Johnson ^nd his friends. 
North cote tells us that ‘ if ffc had been in the room. Goldsmith 
would ^ave laqpont of it as if a dragon hod been there.’ 

11. 26. A lilts. ’ Gnldsntttb had not dared to be present at 
the4f*t performance (as he had done when the OoodruUttnd Man 
was acted). He had been a#overcome by his apprehensions that 
at the preparatory dinner he could hardly Otter a word.ltad wSI 
eo choked that he could hardly swallow a mouthful. When his 
frieqfa trooped to the theatre, he stole sway to 8t. James’ Pork. 
There he was found by ^friend, wandering np and donga the 
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Mall like a troubled spirit. With difficulty he was persuaded to 
ajfo to the theatre. He arrived at the Opening of the fifth Act 
■Rd made his way behind the Scenes. Just as he entered, tn8.-e 
was a flight hiss. “What’B that? what’s that?”uried Gold- 
.smith to the manager in great agitation. “ Pshaw 1 Doctor," 
replied Colman sarcastically,don’t he frightened at a squib, 
when we've been sitting these two hours on a barrel pf gun¬ 
powder I ”... The solitary hiss, which startled Goldfhuth, was 
ascribed by some of the newspaper scribblers to Cumberland’ 

(W. * 

e Amid the almost universal applause with which the press 
greeted Sh^Stoopg 16 Conquer were a few hostile voices. Of 
these only one is jverth noticing, and that because of the 
amusing scene that it oauo.d. Yt was a very grosp personal 
attack, probably written by the notorions Dr. Kenriok, who so 
often assailed bottaGoldsmith and Johnson in the most ranoorous 
fashion. (For Kenrick, see my notes to Macaulay’s Life qft 
Johnson.) Wot only did the?writer of this letter, which appeared 
in a uewspaper, talk about Goldsmith’s surveying 1 for hours his 
grotesque orang-outang’s figure in a pier-glass,’ but he also 
alluded to his tender passioi. for the ‘lovely P—k’ (i.e. Miss 
Horneck, the ‘Jessamy Bride’). Goldsmith, not being abje to 
discover the •hnonyrvous writer, called on Evans, the publisher 
of the paper, and attacked him with a cane. Evans’, a strong- 
built Welshman, closed with his assailant, and the fray was not 
ended till ‘a lamp Banging overhead was broken and sent'dpwn 
a (power of oil on the combatants,’ and poor Goldsmith 
‘ exceedingly battered ’ was led away home—it is said, by Ken¬ 
riok himself—and afterwards had to pay £60 to a Welsh charity 
for the assault. Johnson, who had himself belaboured a 
publisher (Osborne) with a folio, was pleased. When Boswell 
asked him about this • advehture,’ "he replied, ‘ Why, 8ir, I 
believe it is the first time he has beat ; he may have been beaten 
before. This, Sir, is a new plume to Mm.’ And when, to stop 
the deluge of ridiqule and censure that issued from the press. 
Goldsmith published a manifesto proclaiming the right of a man 
to take the law into his own hands under such circumstanoes, 
Johnson, regarding it as too great a concession to the public, 
called it a *foolish thing well done,, 

11- 28. that night: i.e. March 15th, 1773. 

11- 34. History of Borne. ” Tips.was a job gii-en-him in 1767 
by the publisher Davies (for whom see on 7. 18). It wav.tR he 
completed (two octavo volumes of (00 pages each) in two years, 
end the fee was 250 guineas.<• It was published in 1769 and 
abridged in 1776, and had a very large sale for a long period. 

U. 34. History of England. This was in four volume It 
a job given him by Davies June, 1769, soon after the 
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successful reception of the* Roman History, and after he had 
befiain Animated Nature for the publisher Griffin; and the stimn 
Uted fee was fipOO in the first instance. Goldsmith used Wn 
former HiSny qf England a good deal in this compilation (see 
on 6. 22). Both this nnd.alfc his Roman Hittory (s.e. theii* 
nbridgmentsPwere to be seen on many school-room and nursery 
bookilftlwi some fifty years ago, and may still bo found in old- 
fashioned households. He allows in the Preface that it is com* 
p^led from Rapin, Carte, Smollett, and Hume. 

11* 30* a History of OreAe: was not published till after hi^ 
death, iu 1774. Natural History (which had the tiUo a History 
of Marth ajad Animated Nat urn ) Was to cgusifft of eight volumes 
of 400 pages, each at 100 guiffeaff, apd it sftems indubitable that 
(Kildnnitli 4 exacted an advance of oOO guineas, which he wholly 
expended before half a dozen chapters were written ’ (F.). The 
* booksellers ’ consisted of the publisher Griffin. Goldsmith put 
asida the Natural History in order to finish the English History 
(which was published in August, 1771), and then workeu hard at 
it when in the country (Eageware), where Boswell found the 
walls of his room covered with 4 cqjious scraps of descriptions of 
animals scrawled with a black lead pencil’ (B. 239). It was 
GoflUmith's original intention to translation! annotate I liny 
(the Eldeff), but 4 the appeurance of Buffon’s work induced him to 
change nis plan and make use of that author for a guide and 
model 1 (W. I.). Hp drew also from Mamrave, Gosner, and 
mafky others for his facts and fictions. Jonn|pn said : * Chia¬ 
smi tn, Sir, will give us a very fine l)ook. He will make ll as 
^interesting as a Persian tale ... but if ho can distinguish a cow 
from a horse, that, I believe, may be the extent of his knowledge 
of natural history.' Boswell asserts that Goldsmith 'faithfully 
transferred* from Buffon>the statement that a^ow sheds her 
horns every two years. This is, however, not quite accurate. 
Goldsmith asserts ( An . &at., iii. 12) that 4 at three years old the 
cow sheas its horns, and new ones arise in thgir place, which con¬ 
tinue as long as it lives. ’ • • • 

4SL 9. reprinted: ».«. in an abridged form for schools. 


12- 10. nearly hoaxed. Gibbon, the historian (it is said), 
visited him onl day when#be was engaged With his Grecian 
History , and, when asked by Goldsmith (too lazy to look it up) 
the name pf Ae Indian king who gave Alexander so much 
trouble, he answered jokingly Montezuma, instead of Porus j 
wheftupon, it is said, Goldsmith gravely wrote it down. It 
seems to me very probable wiatAhis is on# of the manv cases m 

which Goldsmith r Tinfte um u “ 

telling the story. 

•SEwS** 11 ' 


-_ — story. 

tstoflud ns (Stag on 
impriqpned Montezuma.' 
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mitted by Macaulay himMU in connexion with thh selfsame 
of Greece. In hia Euay on Women Honing* he had 
written, ‘ It would be unfair to estimate Goldsiqith by the VtAr 
of Wakfield.' When the famous blue and yellow Review 
■appeared with this new essay *bf. Macaulay’s,' he was over¬ 
whelmed with consternation, and wrote in a fever dt agitation to 
the editor to point out the 1 absurd blunder ’—the substitution, 
caused by some fatal slip of the pen, of Goldsmith’s chef-d'oeuvre 
instead of the intended History of Greece. As is usual in such 
eases, no one else seemed to have not'.ced, or cored a straw about, 
the mistake. t 

12. 14. ffgantio'Pa^ujonlani, etc. AH these and many other 
things are quoted frcAn his IfloE bja Ilia biographers (see Forster, 
Bk. IV. ohap. x.). Tliero seemB somewhat more tnfvh in, the 
gigantic Patagonians than in the preaching monkeys and gossip¬ 
ing nightingales, which (Gcanor relates) were heard ‘ repeating , 
what they bad overheard <£ a long and not remarkably.dqpent 
oonvqraatiou between a drunken tapster and his wife.’ Dr. 
Johnson ‘used to boast that he had from the first resisted both 
Ossian and the Giants of Pptagonia’ (Tour, 299). A Captain 
Byron had brought home reports of these Patagonian giants. 

1 0, but we have dis&vvercd a raee of giants ! ’ exclaims Horace 
Walpolo. ‘ Captain Byron has found a nation of Brobdignags on 
the eoast of Patagonia: the inhabitants on foot taller than he 
and his men ou horseback ...’ t 

IP 20. that the snn .. I confess that this fact was unknown 
to me—as it perhaps is to some readers who have not had the 
advantages of Macaulay’s schoolboy. I am indebted to Professor 
Wolfer, the Zurich astronomer, for kindly pointing out to me 
that from the spring equinox (March 21) to the autumn equinox 
(Sept. 23) then* are 186 days, as against 170 during the time that 
the sun is to tho south of tho sidereal equator; and also for the 
explanation of this fact—which is due lb the elliptical,form &i 
the earth's orbit ro^nd the sun, and the consequent variation in 
the pace of tho sun’s apparent motion. Mr. Edward Carpenter, 
who is an astronomer as well os a poet, writes to me that this 
fact is ' the basis for the theory that, owing to the winters in the 
S. hemisphere Ming so much longer than in thcrN., enormously 
greater accumulations of ice must take place round the S. pole 
than round the N. pole (whjph seems actually to be tho case). 
Hence great oceans have been firmed in 8. seal.', owing to the 
centre of gravity of the earth being displaced. Hence afro a 
Noachian deluge eviry 12,800 years, when oonditions are 
Atan^l' , * 

12. 22. Kanpertlus wee a French savant. In 1796 ba headed 
a scientific expedition which was sent to Lapland in ostar to 
disooiur by measu rements the ssao 4 length of the degree of 
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longitude Jn thoeo latitudes. He was iet at the head of the 
newly instituted Berlin Academy by Frederick the Great 
wTlaire, then at Frederiak’a co#rt (see an 5. 9), won jonloaqw 
hie influenop, oBd lampooned him in what Macaulay calls tn. 

* AVniliutAlv 1 llrlinivill■ iliniriKo nf ik.Li.* kuLaeaai 


at Fraukftrt {E*#ay*, p. 815). 

The etory given here by Macaulay is probably not trufc (or it 
woe told, says Kojster (IV. a.), by Kcnrick, in revenge forntaving 
been compelled to apologise to Goldsmith (or one of liia nisnj^ 
libellous attacks. 

lS. 28. ehis upper Jaw. BTilkl thm crocodile moves its 
upper jop used to bo kninvn t* ever)’ schoollioy who had 
tneufe a fair start in his Arnold’s Greek exercises; but perhaps 
up" to-date education has allowed the fact On drop out of sight. 
Trio s£ory almut Goldsmith and his upper jaw is related by 
WiBiam Cooke, the young Irish laff-stuilcnt alreniQr mentioned, 
who had rooms near Goldsmith’s at tho Temple. 

12- 32. art* of selection... his histories ... This agrees on the 
whole with, and is indeed parny borrowed from, Johnson’s 
reiffarks on the same subject. In Goldsmith's epitaphs (17- 16), 
both Greek and Latin, Johnson gives hi nil ho lilies of natural 
philosopher anil historian (l’liysicus, liisloricus), as well as of 
poctp and asserts that he udorned every suli^ct that he touched. 
That he meant tliA seriously is evident from the following 
passage: 

Johnson : ‘ Whether we take him ns a poet, as a comic writer, 
»r as on historian, he stands in the first class.’ Hnmirtl : ' An 
historian! My dear Mir, you surely will not rsnk his compila¬ 
tion of Roman history with the works of other historians of this 
age?’ Johnson: ‘ Why, who arc before him! 1 * Boswell here¬ 
upon mentions Hume, Robertson, and others. Johnson hod not 
read HBme, but he asserts that much of Robertson's history is 
mere romance and ‘ verbiage,’ and t^at ' ifc man will read his 
cumbrous detail a second time, whereas Goldsi/llth’s plain narra¬ 
tive will please again and again . Mir,' he adds, ‘he has the 


rhich ti dsadth was held as historian is the fact that he was 
elected as pipfeesor In Ancient History to the Royal Academy. 
IB. 8. Mika. Cf. ‘ to sleep on a balk in Jnno end amidst tbe 


amj^sh stalls, ate., mads of rough rafters, srsotsd at the aidas 
Irf strssta. 
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13- IS. Bute... Garrick. See on#7. 18 end 9. 24. Topham 
nolerk plays a considerable |01e in Boawell’e Life qf Johnson. 
mason 


was grandson of the Duke of St. Albans, wh*> was the son of 
CharieaJfl. and Nell Gwynn. Johnson was introddfad to him 
f>n a visit to Oxford, and the ponderous moralist and the aristo¬ 
cratic young wit and rake became very intimate afterwards in 
London. 'What a coalition I ’ was Garriok’s ex£>arilation. 
Beauclerk’s wife, ‘ Indy Di ’ (somewhat celebrated as an artist), 
was thh divorced Viscountess Bolingbroke, and daughter of the 
second Duke of Marlborough. Beanclerk had doubtless loose 
principles—or, as he himself expressed it, if he had good 
principles hs did not* wear turnout in praotice—but he free 
much loved by JohngoA, who yasndeeply affected by his death 
(B. 620 and 530). For Lad^Di, see B. 281, 295, and STour $45; 
and for Beauolerk see my edition of Macaulay’s Lift qf Johnson. 


13. 18. blundering rattle.» Of what Macaulay calls the..‘over¬ 
whelming evidence’ I can give only a few items—mostly from 
Boswell: and it must be remembered that Boswell had a very 
poor opinion of Goldsmith, and was utterly unconsoious of the 
fact that Goldsmith was a faff greater man than he himself, and 
in some respeots even greater than Johnson. %* 

(1) ‘It he/ been‘generally circulated and believed,’ says 

Boswell patronisingly, ' that Goldsmith was a mere fool in con¬ 
versation ; but In trjjth this has been greatly exaggerated. He 
had no doubt a more than common share of that harry of id?as 
which we often dintl in his countrymen, and which sometimes 
produces a laughable confusion in expressing them... His 
mind resembled a fertile but thin soil. There was a quick, but 
not strong, vegetation of whatever chanced to be thrown upon 
it. No deep root could be struck ... He was very much what 
tBs French calk u» itourdi, and from vanity and an eager desire 
of being conspicuous, he frequently tallied carelessly, without 
knowledge of the subject or uven without thought...' And 
Boswell adds to thieuome very ill-natured remarks: ‘ His person 
was short, his ottmtenanle coarse and vulgar... Those who 
were in any way distinguished excited envy in him to 'So 
ridiculous an excess that the instances of it are hardly credible ’ 
(B. 139). »■ r 

(2) ‘ During this argument Goldsmith sat in restless agitation, 
from a wish to get in and «$nw. Finding himself e^cludhd, he 
had taken his hat to go away, bift remained for some time with 
it in his hand... When he was beginning to speak he f&und 
himself overpowered by the loud volte of Johnson, who was at 
tht^opafUte emj of {he table, and did not perceive Goldsmith’s 
attempt. Thus disappointed of his wish to obtain the attention 
of the company, Goldsmith in a passion threw down UAaL 
looking angrily at Johnson and exclaiming in a Utter tone. Take 
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il!... When Toplady waagoing to speak, Johnson uttered some 
found which led Goldsmith to think that he was beginning again^ 
and taking the word from Top&dy. Upon which he scixedgps 
opportunity of venting his own envy and spleen : “ Sir.” said he 
to Johnson, “ the gentlemaa has heard you patiently for an 
hour; ^st allow ua now to hear him ! ” To which Johnson 
atenfly applied : “Sir, I was not interrupting the gentlemau. I 
was only giving him a signal of my attention. Sir, you are 
impertinent.”' In the evening, at the Club, Johnaoif begged 
Goldsmith's pardon, and if was at once given—for Goldy was as 

* irascible as a hornet 1 but as placable as Horace—and 1 thw 

w*re on as easy terms as ever,’ adds Ubswell, ‘and Goldsmith 
rattled afray as ever' (B. . • 

* X3) ‘® n our way to the ClulP 1 regretted that Goldsmith 
would upon every occasion endeavour to shine... 1 observed 
that he had a great deal of gold in his cabinet, hut, not content 
wjth,that, was always taking out his purse. " Yes, Sir," said 
Johnson, “and that is often an empty purse”.# He was still 
more. mortified once when talking in a com]iany with fluent 
vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the admiration of all 
who were present; a German who sat next him, and perceived 
Johnson rolling himself as if about to Bpcak, suddenly stopped 
Goldsmith, saying, “ Stay, stay—Toctot* Slionsati is going to 
say something ! ” This was no doubt very provoking, especially 
to erne so irritablo as Goldsmith, who frequently mentioned ft 
with strong expressions of indignation' fli. 260). Washington 
Irving, however, says that Goldsmith quietly retorted by faking 
the man (who was a Swiss, by name Moser) whether ho was 
quite sure that he would understand Johnson when he did say 

* something.’ 

(4) ‘Goldsmith,’ said Dr. Jqhnsnn, ‘had no settled notions 
upon any subject; so he talked always at randpm. It seemed to 
be hit intention to blurt out whatever was in his mind, and tee 
what Uvould become A it. He was angi'y too, when catched in 
an abeurdity j but it did not prevent f im from falling into 
another the next minute ’ (B. 462). * 

" (S) On the other hand we hear of a number of occasions when 
Goldsmith held his own very well with Johnson, such as when he 
said that if hr, Johnson, tsied to write fables 4io wonld make the 
little fishes t‘(alike whales; and when he posed Johnson, who was 
vors&ioutly devouring rump-steaks, with the question how many 
such rump-steaks would rea*h from the earth to the moon. In 
oleVar retort and remark Goldsmith was by no means deficient. 
Nothing could be better*than his two (emarks about Johnson ■ 
that he had ‘nothing of the bear but the skin,’ Sbd that—a 
metaphor borrowed from Cibber—' when his (ftstol mimes fife, be 
i k(rocks one down with the butt end.’ Mr. Black goes perhaps 
a Il^Ie too far in saying^ that Goldsmith was too etevgr for his 
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company and that, when he poked mil at himself and others and 
Mi jokes fell flat, one should conceive him as ‘ standing agha^f, 
id) wondering how it could phase Providence fo create sucl 
hopeless stupidity.’ _ • _ 

The troth seems to be that a pit for conversation is a very 
fallacious test, or rather no test^t all, of intellectuaUpqurer, and 
in Johnson’s circle it was accepted as the sole test. Top names 
of Virgil, Horace and Dante, are enough to remind us sumoiently 
that ligellectual power does not always express itself 
loquaciously. Hume is said to hava had nothing to say for 
himself. Rousseau describes himself as a fool—un sot—in 
company; and Adilyjoi? said to a lady who reproached him for 
his silence : 1 Madam, I have buVuho-peuce in ready money. Out 
I can draw for a thousand $ounds.’ (Addison’s conversation, 
with familiar friends was, as Macaulay tells us in his Estay, 
exceedingly charming, but, os Pope Baid of him, ‘ before strangers 
he preserved his dignity by a jtiff silence.’) 

13 28. Inspired idiot. ‘ Mr. Horace Walpole,’ says Boswell, 
'who Idmired his writings, said ho was an inspired idiot’ ( B. 
139 «). Also in his Letters (V. 438) Horace Walpole says: ' I 
have no thirst to know the Ast of my countrymen, from the 
absurd bombas^) of Dr.^Johnson down to the silly Ur. Goldsmith.’ 

13. 23. wrote like an angel... On one occasion, aFpording 
to one account, when Goldsmith did not appear at the usual hour 
at the Club some of Utio members amused themselves by writing 
epitaphs on the ^late Dr. Goldsmith.' Garrick's own account 
(given by Forster) is that Goldsmith 'with great eagerness 
insisted upon trying his epigrammatic powers with Mr. Garrick, 
and each of them was to write the other's epitpph. Mr. Garrick 
immediately said that his was finished, anu spoke the following 
distich extempore: ’ 

' Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote liko an angel but talked' like poor Poll., 
Goldsmith, upon the company’s laughing very heartily , grew very 
thoughtful.■■ and feme weeks after produced Jtetaliatim’ (see on 
16. 33). The reading * and talked ’ appears in a version given ih 
the Buropean Meuiazine. ‘Noll’ (short for ‘Nolly,’ which is 
short for 'Oliver') was Goldsmith’efamilisr natfte from early 
years. 

13- 24. Ohamlsr. See on 8. 15., 

13- 96. Even Boswell... 'Of our friend Goldsmith he hH: 
" 8ir, he is so muoh afraid of being undotioed, that he often t a lks 
lest you. should forget* that he is in the company ”... Boswell s 
“For my part, l"uke very well to hear honest Goldsmith talk 
away carelessly." Johnson-. "Why yes. Sir: hat he sbwld 
not Uka to hear himself’" (B. 940). 
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13- 38* turbid. Pomit)ly Macaulay remembered that Johnson 
x*ia rather fond of appfring the word 'muddy' to people, nuub 
Tug cloudy ii mind, dull,’ as no explain* it in liu uictiorttfa. 

a Jett# to hie brother, Goldsmith usee the une image : *1 
would compare the man wlmse youth has been passedtn the 
tranquility of dispassionate prudence to liquor* that nevlr 
ferinenteand consequently continue always muddy.' 

Directly Goldsmith took a pen in bis hand, as .Johnson said, 
he became another man. ‘No nutn was more foolish gvbeu he 
had not tpen i> his humidor more wise when he had' (Hill, 1 
236 a). Rousseau says almost the same of himself: ' Je fn** 
d’gxcellents impromptus t loisir; mais atr k tcmnp jen'ai jamais 
rien foit^ii dit qui vaille. ■e^ruis une fort jolic conversation 
la qioste, comma lea ria pa gaols joucnt aux echoes 1 (C'oa- 
farions, iii.). 

14- 22. BensuaL See on 3. 34. Tho word is perhaps a little 
tem ftrong. ' Dr. Goldsmith,’ sai# Johnsou, ‘ is (no of the first 
men we now have ss an author, and he is a very worthy man 
too. He hat been loose in his principles, but ho is coming right ’ 
(B. 138). ' Boswell—forgetting tjie maxim about glam houses— 
i^lcss amiable and probably less just: 1 Goldsmith, 1 am afraid, 
had no settled system, so that his conduct must, not be strictly 
scrutipmed.’ But he allows that * his affections were social and 
generous, and when he hod money he gave it away very 
lilurally ’ (B. 140) # In a retort to UelalitMiun Garrick speaks of 
Goldsmith as ‘ the rake amt the )Mcl.’ Washington Irving says 
this charge 1 is not home out by the course ortioldstnith'sdife... 
The strictest scrutiny has detected no settled vice.' He was 
neither a babitwd sot (as Boswell may perhaps be described) nor 
a habitual gamester nor a libertine. 

• 

14- 22. frivolous does not seem the right Word. Goldsifiith 
loved to play the foo^at times, with children of all ages, and woe 
involved, both passively and actively, in many practical jokes, 
sometimes of rather a rough nature. But neither this nor 
dancing, masquerading, strutting about in gaudy clothes, etc., , 
constitutes frivolity. 

14. 22. gAfON. Of his profuseness and improvidence many 
examples mig^t be given besides those that I have already cited. 
On# of his But acts of generops extravagance occurred a few 
weeks GefoVe his death. He give a very costly dinner to 
JBhnson, Reynolds, apd others of his intimates ‘who partook 
with sorrow m<V reluctance of his imprudent hospitality. The 
first oonrse vexed them by its needless profusions When a 
second, equally extravagant, was served bp, JoHhson* and 
HBynolds refused to partake of it; the rest of the company, 
understa n d in g their motives, tallowed their example, ana the 
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dishes' went from the table untested-- Goldsmith felts sensibly 
dfc^silent and well-intended rebgke ’ (W. I.). 

14- S&. any. See Boswell’s alienations given on 13-. 13. - 
And yet-Alet us give the devil hit due—even Boswell at tim£s 
aneots, more or toss sincerely, Jto defend him againgt |he more 
or less authentic accusations of Johnson and others. Xhus: 
‘Talking of Goldsmith, Johnson said he was very en“ous. I 
defended him, by observing that he owned it on all occasions. 
JohiMcm : “ Sir, you are enforcing the charge. He had so much 
egvy, that he could not conceal it. lie was so full of it that he 
overflowed ‘ Upon another occasion, when Gold¬ 

smith confessed himself to bd oh an envious disposition,* I 
contended with Johndbn thabwe ought not to be anmry with, 
him: he was so candid in owning it. “ Nay, Sir,” said Johnsdn, 
“ we must be angry that a man has such a superabundance of am 
odious quality that he cannot keep it within his own breast, but 
it bolls over.* In my opinion, however, Goldsmith had Hot 
more of it than other people have ; but only talked of it freely ’ 
(B. 270). But Boswell directly afterwards remarks, rather 
nastily, that Goldsmith was very jealous because Johnson was 
going to travel in Scotland with him, Boswell. _ 

After Johnson's interview with the king, 1767, ‘ Dr^ Gold¬ 
smith,’ says Boswell, ‘ remained unmoved upon a sofa at some 
distance, affecting not to join in the least in the eager curiosity of 
the company. He nsAgned as a reason for his-sloom and seeming; 
inattention that ta apprehended Johnson hod relinquished his 
purpose of furnishing him with a Prologue to his play (The 
Good-natured Han), but it was strongly suspected that he was 
fretting with chagrin and envy at the singular honour Dr. 
Johnson had lately received. At length the frankness and 
simplicity of his, natural character prevailed. He sprung from 
the sofa, advanced to Johnson, and, in a kind of flutter from 
imagining himself in the situation which tie had just beerv-hear- 
ing described, exclaimed: “Well, you acquitted yourself better 
than I should have done-; for I should have bowed and 
stammered through the whole of it ” ’ (B. 187). 


15- 1. yon harrpw up... Boswell frequently fee uses Gold¬ 
smith of having been jealous of Johnson. ‘ When his literary 
reputation had risen deservedly high and his sodiqty was much 
courted, he became very iealoui' of the extraordinary attention 
which was everywhere paid to Johnson. One evening in a ciqje 
of wits, he found fault with me for tailing of Johnson as entitled 
to £he hoqpur of unquAtionable tuperiority. ’"“Sir," said he, 
“ you ersffor making a monarchy of what should be a repnblio ” ’ 
(B. 260). 

16. 2^ MS**VU i well’ known as qo editor of Shakespeare. 
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He helped Johnson in the rev-feed Alition of hie annotated 
Shakespeare (1773). 1 8 Wevena had previouely (1766) reprinted 
twenty of Shakespeare's playe from the early quarto editions? 
‘The editiqp of Johneon and Steevene in IS volumes, 1793, olwn 
called Sum**' own, ia that yhich ahowa hie work at' ita beat' 
(Dowdciv). , 

In.BmweU's book we find Steevene in familiar intercoune 
with JShnaon, whoee letters to him are full of affection and 


pleasantry. He was elected into the Club, on Johnson's proposal, 
in 1774, at tha same time as Gibbon. According to "Boswell, 
Steevens was what Macafilny here says, and worse, but Jolinsqp 
always defended him. On one occasion (H. 464) BeauclerE, 
according to Boswell, said U Johnson Ybu, Siif iiave a friend 
^naming Steevens) who defcrfha^to lie banged, for he speaki 
against those with whom he lives on the best terms, and attacks 
them in the newspapers. Ho certainly,ought to be kicked.’ 
Whoreupon Johnson replied that he was not malignant, but only 
mdsebievous, and 1 would do no Oban an essential injury.’ On 
another occasion (B. 630), when Steevens wan again accused of 
‘attacking people by anonymous paragraphs in newspapers,' 
Johnson said : * Come, come, llus is not so terrible a crime ; he 
nqly means to vex them a little/ In his Curioritie s qf Literature 
IXIsraeli describes Steevens as guilty of ‘ an unparalleled series 
of arch*dcception and malicious ingenuity,’ and quotes instances 
of his literary impostures. 


• 15. 12. Otunberamd. See on II. 26. 


15. 12. cruelly treated... Forster, especially, takid this 
line. At times he really makes himself rather ridiculous by his 
hysterics, and by his diatribes against a world so lost to the 
sense of all that is great, and a Christianity that had existed 
for seventeen centuries and mere without ever so far rising to 
the consciousness of its ‘spiritual responsibilities’ as to come to 
the sgccour of poor Goldsmith when in mortal terror of arrest by 
the bailiff for not paying his milk-score. Mr. Black, in his Lift 
of Ooldmith, ridicules this notion-no left Uian Macaulay, but 
gives a perhaps fairer account of the matter than Macaulay, who 
was apparently incapable of seeing far below the. surface of 
human chandler. * How^Joldsmith managed to live at all,’ says 
Mr. Black, ‘ is a mystery: it is certain that he must have en¬ 
dured a gnat Heal of want; and one may well sympathise with 
so gentld and sensitive a creatufs Seduced to such straits, without 
inquiring too curiously into the causes of his misfortilbes. If, on 
the one hand, we cannot accuse society, or Christianity, or the 
English government, of inju/tice and cmielty becausq Goldsmith 
gambled away his chances and was called on to pay tffs peSalty, 
09 the other hand we had better inquire into the origin of those 
' defects of character which produced such results.’ 
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16. C8. CUn. ‘ As Si Olive, there wee no lLmi^ to hie 
.acq uisitions but hie own moderation. The treasury of Bengal 
wjgtthrown open to him. Ther 6 were piled up immense massed 
of ooiir... Clive walked between hews of gold spd silver,' 
crowned With rubies and diamonds, and was at liberty to help 
hflmself. He accepted between two and three hundred thousand 
pounds’ (Macaulay’s dive). Steer Jaffier afterwards bestowed 
on Olive about £30,000 yearly income. After his return to 
Englandf says Macaulay, ‘his whole annual income, in the 
opinion of Sir John Malcolm, who is desirous Uj state it as low 
eg possible, exceeded £40,000.’ 

15- 26. Blr iawreiyie%nndas made a great fortune as managpr 
of the commissariat aqd*as con^aoSor for the army in Germany 
during the early part of the SAen Years' War. 

15- 29. dinners ..., See on 14. 22. 

15- 35. from boyhood a gmnbler. He evidently lost a good 
deal of moneyftv cards at College, and did a certain amount Of 
gambling with nis queer mates at Conway's Inn (4. 2), and we 
near of high play at cards at Mr. Flinn's (4. 11), and he lost £50 
in a Dublin gaming-house (4. 22). Washington Irving (chap. 44) 
soys—and supports the assertion by quoting from some con¬ 
temporary of (iDldsmith—that the strictest scrutiny has.proved 
that he was not a habitual gamester. He was fond of .cards, 
though an unskilful and careless player, and may have too fre¬ 
quently been drawn Snto playing high stal es with men like 
Heauqjark. ‘ Inda-jd, part of his financial embarrassments may 
have arisen from losses of this kind, incurred inadvertently (!), 
not in indulgence of a habit 1 ’ 

18. 4. never began. I remember no case of this, bnt (as 
Johnson did in the case of his Sheketpeare and on other occasions) 
Goldsmith certaiffly got large advances of money, and hod spent 
it all, before ho hod written very much of the promised work. 
This happened in the case of his natural History and his History 
qf England. Sec onMl. 3J ami 8 . 34. The met that he died 
heavily in debt ma$ hove been duo to such advances. 

18- 5. more t han £3000. This is evidently taken from what 
Johnson said in a letter to Boswell - * Of poor d.iar Dr. Gold¬ 
smith there is little to he told more than the papers have made 
pnblio. He died of a fever, made, I am afraid, dicre violent by 
uneasiness of mind. His debts* liegan to be heavy and all his 
resources wero exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion that he 
owed no less than two,thousand poinds. Was ever poet so 
trutted before?’ (B. 275). This letter was written on July 4th, 
1774,* jus? three tnonths after Goldsmith’s death. It seems 
almost incredible, bat indubitable, that during these th. re 
months Johnson wrote to Boswell (whom he bad left half a year 
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baton la Scotland) about bis precious Journey to the tPeMom 
Hand*, bnt never mentioned Goldsmith, though Boswell had, 
tagged him for details. On thi next day (duly 8th) he r-Ja 
aomewhattpimiiarly to Langton: ‘Ho died of a fever, exae- 
perated, aa I believe, by th« fear of diatreaa. He had raised 
money ud, squandered it by every artifice of acquisition ana 
folly of expense. But let not fits frailties be remembered: he 
vai a v&y great man* (B. 277). > 

16. 7. he was attacked... The Christmas lie had hpent at 
Barton with the Bunbur^e and Miss Homeck (the ’ Jeaaamy 
Bride ’). Early in 1774 lie was feeling so ill that lie made up ha 
mind to sell the lease of his Bric^t Court'hpvtmend, nml went to 
his Edgettare lodging, whcnMietvorkelTot a time at his Xatural 
tlytoryfoni finished it. Here, till, he scums to have added con¬ 
siderably to Httaliation (for which see below). Hut, his state of 
health Incoming worse, ho was forced to return to Brick Court 
abouj the middle of March. •) # 

16 12. Padua. See on 5. 18, and for his attempts at medical 
practice see on 8. 20. Foretor connects Hcsuclerk's advice with 
Gohlaimth’a unsuccessful nttcinut at doctoring in the case of 
Mrs. Sidohotham (K. 3. 11), and says that lie left the house in 
indignation, and declared that lie would ' leave off prescribing 
for his friends,’ and that Beauclrrk answered, •l)o so, my dear 
Doctor. Let it he your enemies.’ Mrs. Sidelsillinm is certainly 
described as 'one of Ilia acquaintances of the better sort’; hut 
he most certainly**<lid not only jiructice on friends, so the 
story hasn't much point ns thus told. Wlicnc# Macaulay derived 
his version I cannot say. 

16 17. The remedy. This seems to have lieen the once 
fashionable anti febrile nostrum known as ‘.lames' powdor,’ 
invented by a Dr. James (of whose JUeilirinal Ifirtinuary Jnlineon 
wrote a part. Ken B. 21, 51, 353, 300). The Tfewlierye, CJold- 
■* smithy special publishers, were vendors of this medicine (see on 
6 . 17). In spite of Johnson's friendship with l)r. James, he did 
not think highly of his 1 compounded,modiftn«s’ (B. 062). 
a 16 18. real physicians. A Dr. Hawes was first called. He 
strongly advised Goldsmith against the James’ powders, con¬ 
sidering the disease as nervous and not fcbril#. * For mure than 
half an hour sat by the bedside urging its probable danger 
and -Vehemently entreating his a difficult patient.’ Hawee then 
sent for a Dr. Fordycc for consultation, and he Mb protested 
against the James’ powdera, and sent other medicine. Gold- 
smith, however, refused tA receive this n>edicine when it arrived, 
and sent the messenger to Hawes for a’ packet of htyfavoptite 
powders. When this arrived he took some, aifd then declared it 
wifl not the right kind, and sent to N'ewbcry's for the genuine 
article, of which he took several doses. The next evening Hawes 
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found* Goldsmith muctf worse, and very weak. ‘ E(e sighed 
deeply,’ reported Hawes, * and in a very low voioe said He 
t&peahe had followed my advice.’ A day or so afterwards i) 
third Bootor, Tnrton, was called in. Goldsmith 01 lingered for a 
week longer. On Sunday, April £rd, a favourable crisis seems 
fit have arrived. He fell into a quiet slumber. But, about four 
j’cloofc on the Monday morning’, April 4th (not 3rd, as Macaulay 
nas it), he woke in strong convulsions, and died about?-an hour 
later. ( 

16. 25. the 3rd of April. This irone of Macaulay’s rather 
frequent little inaccuracies. See last note. All the other 
biographers, if I ana nfes mistaken, give 4th April, which is the 
date given on the tablatfi in Westminster Abbey and tile Temple 
vestry chamber. A blunder Hb also made in the chrojologjpa'.' 
table given in the edition of Forster’s Goldsmith published by 
Hutchinson, whereat is stated that Goldsmith was 44 years old 
at his death. He was, as b^acaulay says, 46. He entered his 
46th year in November, 1773. 

16 27. is now forgotten. In 1837 a marble slab was erected 
in the Temple Church, on w/iich was stated that Goldsmith 
‘ died in the Temple and was buried in the adjoining chu^fh- 
yard.’ It wasiremoved to the vestry chamber when the church 
was restored. In 1853 Forster, accompanied by Loft Chief 
Baron Pollock (who had been treasurer of the Temple when the 
slab was erectod), male a careful search fojpGoldsmith’s grftve, 
but could iind no trace. The register of burials merely states 
that "Oliver Goldsmith, M.B., late of Brick Court, Middle 
Temple,’ was buried on April 9th. Since Forster wrote his 
book a flat stone, with Goldsmith's name and dates of his birth 
and death, has been placod in the churchyard, to mark ' approxi¬ 
mately' his grarg. In 1864 a statue of Goldsmith by Mr. Foley 
was erected in front of Trinity College, Dublin. 

16 <28. by Burke and Reynolds. This igain must l>e, Ithink, 
an error. Burke anti Reynolds were, according to Washington 
Irving, ‘designated pall-bdarers,' with the intention of giving 
Goldsmith ’a public funeral and a tomb in Westminster Abbey'; 
but when it was discovered that he had died so much in debt 
they were deterrdd by the expense, 1 and decided 1 on a private 
interment, at which 1 nono of his illustrious friends were present.’ 
Also Forster says that Reynolds, Burke, Garrick, ag>d cithers 
‘ were to Ivdre borne the pall/ but (hat it was * felt that a private 
ceremony'would better become the circumstances in which'be 
had died.’ Burke and»Reynolds J diActed arrangements,’ and 
Dr? JlawfC 1 saw |jhem harried intobflect.' 

16. 33. a little poem. For the origin of Retaliation senes 
16 23, and for the poem itself see Globe edition, p. 694. The 
V -• 
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exact ohrapologioal sequence of the numerous fictitious epitaphs 
—Brat begun perhaps in fuuyj or February, 1774 —a Dots 
qfute clear. All the club membws seem to have taken a mrMB 
the sport titepi Johnson and Burke. Garrick, it seems, was 
not content with his first epitaph (gi ven on 13. 23), but ‘returned, 
to the charge (even after Goldsmith's death) with a nervous 
desire .to re retaliate’ (V.). Goldsmith's UtlalialioH , as Sir 
Walter Scott says, • had the effect of placing the author on a 
more equal footing with his society than he had ever S before 
assumed.' Its effect was ad) the greater liecause of the strong 
self-control that it showed. 'Without anger, the satire is ' 
finished, keen, and uncompromising; tl,e pit is..adorned by 
most discriminating praise, a.;d tjhc truth yi all tiio moro merci¬ 
less for exnuisite good manners anil good taste ’ (K.). Udalialion 
)iad*hloubtTess the effect described by Sir Walter Scott, but it 
was for only a short time, seeing tiist Goldsmith died before he 
had finished it. Manuscript copies of various passages, especially 
of ot o’containing the character of Warrick, were minded about 
probably before Goldsmith left for Kdgcware (see on 10. 7), 
where he evidently revised und adilcd to the series of jiortraits. 
The unfinished lino with which the following description of Sir 
Joshua ends is perha|>8 the last thing—certainly the last verse— 
which he wrote : 

* Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tel) von my mind, 

He has not left a wiser or lictlcr behind. 

Hia'^tencil was striding, resistless, and gratid : 

His manners were gentle, complying, and hlarjl; 

Still boru to improve ns in every ]>urt, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our lu-nrt. 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering; 

When they judged without skill, hu was still hard of hearing; 
When they talked of their Rapmuds, Correggio-!, and stuff, * 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snulT 
By flattery unspoiled 

The portraits of Edmund Burke, of Garricl^, and of Reynolds 
are atone of much interest. Johnson kept aloof from the bay. 

If. 15. cenotaph. Not quite the right word, for it gives one 
the notion of an empty tomb, whereas here thgre is no tomb or 
anything else tint could be ftnpty or full. The monument con¬ 
sists of a tablet with a portrait in relief and an inscription. It 
was erected, i(tj 1776. The snot ya» chosen by bjr Joshua 
Reynolds It was ‘ the area of a pointed arch over south 
door in Poets’ Corner, between the monuments of Gay and the 
Duke of Argyll ’ (F.). * 

17. IS. Hollekena (1737-1623), the sculptor. Was sou of the 
paintyr ‘old Nollekens,’ a native of Antwerp. He was bora in 
London, s t udied under the sculptor Shoemakers, and from 1760 

s 
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so 1^70 worked in Rome, where he gained a prize for hie baa- 
igUef'of Alexander and Timoclea. Garriok and Sterne were 
5lno|g the first English visitors who sat to him ( for their bustd' 
In 1771, soon after his return to England, he was* elected an 
Associate, and later a member, of* the Royal Academy. He was 
patronized by George III., and soon became the most fashionable 

S irtrait-sculptor in England. His busts of Johnson, Pitt, Fox, 
eorga III., George IV., and Canning were especially admired. 
He also attempted imaginative statues and groups, the best of 
which (Bacchus, Juno, Venus anointing herself, Cupid and 
'Psyche) show excellence in workmanship, but are deficient in 
conception, e Nollqjtefis was alwrnys notorious for his great 
parsimony. As an old man its Became a confirmed miser. He 
is said to have left a fortuneMif £200,000. 


17. 18. Johuson.wrote the Inscription. It will be found on 
B. 884, and on the next page is a copy (Dr. Hill giveB a repro- t 
duction of tfce original document) of the celebrated Round Jlabin, 
with a facsimile of the signatures of Edmund Burke, Gibbon, 
Joshua Reynolds, Sheridan, and the other members of the Club 
who ventured to ‘ humbly ’ suggest in this form—all thus sharing 
the danger equally—that Uolusmith’B character was perhaps not 
‘ delineated with all tho exactness which Dr. Johnson is capable 
of giving it,' and also that ‘ the memory of so eminent an English 
writer’ ought to be perpetuated in English. This Round Robin 
was oomposed by Barke, and wns carried to Dr. Johnson by Sir 
Jostja, Johnson ‘received it with muefi good humour,’but 
war inexorable. He said ' ho would never consent to disgrace 
the walls of Westminster Abbey with an English inscription, 
and that he wondered that Warton, a scholar by profession,* 
should have been ' such a fool ’ as to sign. (Langton, ' like a 
sturdy schola^’ says Boswell* refused to do so. By the way, 
when in Scotland the year before Goldsmith’s death, Johnson 
declared that an English epitaph would £e a disgrace to Smollett, 
who had died in Italy in 1771.) 

For the date Bloldsiqith’a birth as given on the Abbey tablet 
see on 1. 13; anu for the description of Goldsmith as an historian 
and natural philosopher no loss than a poet see on 12.012. 
Johnson also wrote a Greek epitaph on Goldsmith in two 
oouplets. This may be found, withes bad tranmation by Croker, 
in B. 277. 

17. IT* that Johnson duPnotCsavs. The rea&on'ts given by 
Bishop Verov and by Malone. ’ The poems of Goldsmith (whose 
life I know he intended to write, fa-1 collqpted some materials 
iqr it (tty his desire) were omiWed’—t.e. from the Lives of the 
Poets — 1 In consequence of a petty exclusive interest in some of 
them (She Stoops to Conquer being one) vested in Mr. Caivon, a 
bookseller’ (B. 387 n). Dr. Hillj ,however, thinks Johnson 
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"“•*»* wHto a m pa rate work, and not an additior/to the 


ght had a good deal to Ho w Pi 


Live*, rue question of oopyrigh 
6 um list, whic^i extended fronrrCowley lo^Lyttleton, iloli^,- 
tifty-thret vefse-writers, among whom there are onljf two or 
three really great poets, a fair sprinkling of clever writers, iqph 
ss Pope 1 4idiluwn, and Swift, and a large number of now utterly 
forgotten poetasters. f 

17. 24. great powers ... with great weaknesses. ^Compare 

Johnson's words, given on 16. . r »: • Hut let not his fiftilties be 
remembered : Hto was a v«py great man. ’ 


17. 27. Iorttleton, George, b. 1709, wiu secretary to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, when h<fw%s at feud ftrith (fcorge II. Ho 
became a Lord of the Treasuif and Lord Chancellor (1767), and 
was rafted to the peerage. Ifls fatter* from a Persian in 
JJn t ft ant l to Am Jriend in fapnhan (1736) yrolably suggested 
Goldsmith's Chinese fatter*. His Dialogues of the Dead and 
History of Henry II. (over which ftc spent thirty*ycars) are his 
chief works. 


It was lie, says Dr. Hill, and not Johnson, as Roswell thought, 
that was called a 1 respectable Hottentot * by Lord Chesterfield 
(sec II. 85 and 89). As Bon well informs us (R. 548), ‘in the 
Lito of Lyttlcton Jolmson seems to have been # not favourably 
dispose towards that nobleman, 1 and, following in Roswell's 
wake, Dr. Hill launches into the question whether it was the 
pndorence of Molly Aston or Miss Roothby for I/ord Lyttlcton 
which giade Johnson jealous—at which Matthew Arnold, in his 
Introduction to Six of Johnson's fares, witlf good reason*asks: 
* What can it matter?’ 


17. 32. Mr. Prior, afterwards Sir James Prior, was in early 
life a navy surgeon. Ho was horn in 1790. In 1824 ho wrote a 
Life of llnrke. His Life of (JMdsmith appeared in 1837. It is 
an extensive and careful compilation from earlier biographers, 
suchgs Bishop Percy ^Malone, Campbell, and other contributors 
to the Lift prefixed to early editions of Goldsmith’s works. 
Prior died in 1867. 

% 17 32. Washington Irving (1783-1859), the well-known Ameri¬ 
can writer, author of The, Sketch Hook (Rip Van Winkle , etc.), 
Lytof Afahc§uit , Conquest of Grana/la, etc., Wrote and published 
the first sketch of his Life of Goldsmith as an introduction to a 
selection from Goldsmith's worlua This appeared several years 
before r Jrsffcr's book. The facts Ifsd been collected Vpm various 
wuroQS,bnt chiefly from the ‘voluminous work of dir. Prior.’ 
Thu sketch he jvished €o revise and, republish. But whan 

hontera book appeared (1848), it incited his spirit" of etna la- 
lion, and caused him to recast and amplify Ms memoir softs to 
^ worthier of his favourite author. Irving ia sometimes 
called ' the American Goldsmith.’ • 
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17- S|. Forster, John, the son of a Newcastle cattle-dealer, 
bo* m 1812. While yet a lad at school he wrote stolid 
' ??*? ,la I 8 ’T, 0ne 0f whioh was * otetl (1828) in the Newcastle I 
> , ferr was sent to Cambridge, but after one month's trial 
ot »tne University he left it and studied law in London. His 
acquaintance with Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb uawe him a 
good sta|t in literary work. He wrote a series of A tins of 
Statesmen for a Cyclopaedia. Then he was editor of the Daily 
lYeros anA the Examiner, and became intimate with many of the 
foremost literary men of the day, suchsas Browning and Dickens. 
!• 1848 he Published his Life and Adventures of Oliver Gold- 
smitA with illifcstratiQnsliy Maelise,.Stanfield, Leech, and Doyle. 
In 1854 he re-nuhlishe^ 4t in twa vbliimcs under the tide : Life, 
and I lmen of Oliver Goldsmith.' Probably on account of Carlyle’s i 
criticism, that the central figure had now become too much 
hidden by its surroundings, he brought out in the next yertr 
. “b'mged version ii^ one volume. Forster wrote the 
Li/e of Dickens ( 1872-4), and began a Life of Swift, which, h’n\V 
ever, he did not live to finish. He died in' 1870 . He possessed 
U , 10 Mss. of Dickens’ novels, which, together with some 
18,000 valuable books, ho bequeathed to the nation. They are 
to he seen at tho S. Kensington Museum. His Life of (!ohlsm : lh 
is doubtless an kcciirato and useful compilation, but in t^nc and 
style I hold it to be on a much lower level than Washington 
Irving s book. It seems to me to have no artistic structure, and 
the language is often banal and slipshod, and ->ftcn again inhaled 
and hysterical. For his sentiments as to the spiritual responsi¬ 
bilities of Christianity in regard to the payment of milk-scores 
see on 15. 12 , 



